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HOPE. 


BY W. BOSSON. 
Night brings out the stars, 
And golden lamps hang glittering; 
Adown the trembling bars 
There is a radiance glimmering. 


There is a faith afar 

Throbs in the silent night, 
Till golden gates ajar 

Let in the glorious light. 


So by youth stands the maiden 
Hope! and, written on her brow, 
A text with promise laden, 
‘“‘ Sow for the future now!” 


The golden grain will shimmer, 
And yellow be the corn, 

And smooth will be life’s river 
When comes the promised morn. 


One by one the angels 

Stand near the pearly gate, 
Messengers and evangels 

To herald far thy fate. 


The hand of God is holding 
A crown of beaten gold; 
The future hours are placing 
That crown within thy hold. 


Then up, O soul! be loyal! 
Unto thy self be true! 

And laurels truly royal 
On earth will bloom for you! 


Indianapolis, Ind., 1882. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


QuaLity vs. QuantTITy.—Trustees, in their desire 
to please everybody, often make the mistake of keeping 
too much school. They seem to think the longer the 
term, the greater the success, and that their efficiency 
as school-officers is commensurate with the length of 
the school-year. This is radically wrong. In many 
districts, where the appropriation is small, the school- 
year must of necessity be short, and it is far better to 


employ the best talent, with the means at hand, for even 
the six months required by law, than to maintain a 
school nine or ten months with an inferior teacher.—D. 
S. Baker, Jr. 


PErsonaLity.—This is a day of much machinery in 
the schools. To a certain extent it is a necessity, but 
an unfortunate one. There is an increasing danger of 
our teachers losing their personality in the “system.” 
We do not get near enough to our pupils; they are too 
much like companies of soldiers, “to be trained.” We 
get too far away from the people by being too “ pro- 
fessional,” too much the mere pedagogue. We should 
anchor ourselves to the community; we should pene- 
trate with our school-work the practical affairs of life. 
Let our matter and methods be good as they may ; but, 
by all means, put a positive personality into them.— 
Am. Educator. 

Discipiine.—A weakness which besets the wise 
teacher is a certain contempt for his own rules and for 
his own school-order. He feels so deeply his own 
strength in ideas, he is so confident of the justness of 


emotions, he is so strong in his spiritual strength, that 
he is prepared to suspend, set aside, or override the 
rules of the school, under the persuasion that his moral 
resources are so great that he can, when he chooses, 
restore things to their proper balance. The temptation 


to do this is great. It is so detrimental to that settled 
order which contributes so largely to the promotion of 
good habits in the young, that a teacher must ever be 


on his guard against this weakness.—S. S. Lawrie, Eng. 


InNDuUsTRIAL Epucation.—It is evident that whether 
industrial education is supplied by a better and more 
liberal apprentice-system in the shops, by incorporation 
into the public school-system, or by special schools sup- 


ported by the trades or by the —, it is a great need 
in our manufacturing interests, and cannot be neglected 
without the danger of serious injury to them.—/rov. 
Journal. 


LANGUAGE.—lIt is an art of no little merit to use 
language a little child can understand. Language, that 
is not adapted to the understanding of the pupil, is 
meaningless to it, and may be compared to food incased 


in an insoluble covering, which the sensation of taste 
can never penetrate, and which, when received into the 
stomach, can never be digested.—L. Goodwin. 


MatrTer vs. MetHop.—There are a few prominent 
faults in our schools that have been frequently pointed 
out, and should be criticised until they are corrected. 
That there is at the present time a tendency to crowd 
our schools with a variety of studies, and to require too 
much of our pupils in a given time, is obvious to every 
careful observer. The simple elements of knowledge 
are passed over too rapidly, and are not thoroughly 
reviewed and incorporated with previous acquisition. 
The useful, the substantial, and the practical are too 
often neglected for what is showy and superficial. 
Young people should enter the paths of knowledge 


through the narrow and beautiful gate designed by 
Nature, and not be transported to the broad fields of 
science to grapple with great truths that thoughtful and 
mature minds have discovered.—Supt. D. Leach, R. I. 


A ProGREssivE MAN in educational matters is one 
who strives to know all that can be known on the sub- 
ject he is teaching, both the subject itself and the 
methods to be employed in teaching it. Such a man 
sees the science and art of education to have boundaries 
in advance that are not fixed at all; they can be pushed 
forward at the will of the investigator. It is not diffi- 


cult to find out in five minutes in a village or town by 
inquiry, whether the teacher is a forward-moving man, 
or whether he is merely a reciting-post.—WN. Y. Journal. 


Scrzncre TEACHING.—It is useless always to expect 
the best, or even good teaching in applied science, any 
more than it has been possible to avoid a great amount 
of worse than useless waste of time in classics and other 
university subjects. Those who are striving, there- 
fore, to bring the practice of the arts into harmony with 
their principles, do not expect ever to be able to produce 
a perfect system, and need not be discouraged when 
their efforts meet with adverse criticism. There is 
always a suspicion of one who seems to know, or attempt 
to teach, too much. That suspicion, however, need not 
apply to the teacher of a few science subjects, any more 
than to the graduate who came forth labeled as master 
of classics, mathematics, literature, mental science, and 
the whole range of mental philosophy. In the former 
case the suspicion should obtain much less strongly 
than in the latter, there being so many principles com- 
mon to the sciences, that ability to teach one makes it 


the easier to qualify for another. Where the principles 
of science cannot be taught along with practice, the 
principles may still be taught with immense advantage. 
—Educational News. 


Art AND LAsor.—Art schools should be purged of 
amateurs and the public taste concentrated on noble 


works, There should be art schools of manual labor. 


Our railway buildings and great factories should be made 
temples to art,—all dedicated to the honor and glory of 
industry. When achild is taught to love the beauty 
of nature, he will not destroy it; and when taught to 
love animals, he will not torture them. The Chinese 
shoveler on the Pacific Railway drinks tea from a cup 
as delicate as a rose-leaf. His idea of colors is exqui- 
site, and yet he is but a rough toiler in the wilderness. 


There should be workshops in every school, and pupils 
taught to use their hands. High art is the only prac- 
tical school of morals in the world; for in it there can 
be no false workmanship without detection. — Oscar 
Wilde. 


REVENGE 1s Sweet.—During the first five years we 
let children play,—not that we respect this play, but 
because we can’t well help it. Nature, just by force of 


her simplicity, keeps us at bay here. But afterward 
we take our revenge,—we put the child into the school- 
room.—New Education. 


THE READER AS AN INTRODUCTION TO 
LITERATURE. 


BY MRS. FANNY BERGEN, DEERFIELD, MASS, 


** To fence against the growing pestilence of foolish and bad 
books, I know of but one way; and that by endeavoring system- 
aticaily so to familiarize the young with the best and purest 
mental preparations, and so to prepossess them with the cul- 
ture of that which is wholesome and good, that they will have 
an honest, hearty relish for it.’’ 

So says Rev. H. N. Hudson in his Study of English, 
and it is in this spirit that I wish to present a few ideas 
in regard to the way in which our older scholars in dis- 
trict schools may best be awakened to a knowledge of 
the world of books. 

The study of reading has, as I believe, two objects in 
view. The first is to make the pupil in his silent read- 
ing familiar with words, and thoughts expressed in 
words, as well as to enable him to render their words 
and thoughts intelligently in his oral reading. The 
second object is to plant and cultivate in the child’s 
mind a taste for literature and a discriminating love of 
good books which shall grow with his growth. I shall 
write only on the second of these objects sought in 
teaching reading, not because the first is not even more 
important than this one, being a prerequisite of all cul- 
ture, but because the former of the two purposes of this 
study has been so much discussed, and the best methods 
have been so often pressed on the attention of teachers 
in the normal schools, the educational journals, and in 
teachers’ institutes everywhere, that one need have 
more than ordinary training and experience to say any 
good, new word on the subject. 

In the usual way of teaching reading there is too 
much that is mechanical, and too little inducement to 
thought on the part of the pupil. From my own expe- 
rience in learning to read, I know that much of the 
drudgery so often involved in the process is easily 
avoidable, for I learned to read almost entirely at home, 
and the excellent books from which I read have to this 
day kept their place in my memory as a compact library 
of entertaining stories and poems and of useful knowl- 
edge. 

Thoughtful and observant teachers are often startled 
at the complete absence of information about books and 
authors, on the part of the scholars who came from dis- 
trict schools. Those pupils, even, who are expert in 
the more advanced gymnastics of arithmetic, and who 
can describe all the capes on the coast of Africa, know 
nothing of literature. For the study of literature in 
classes below the grade of the high school is a thing as 
yet unknown; but would not the knowledge and love 
of books better fit the scholar either to enjoy his own 
society or to give pleasure to others, than prolonged 


drill over the unpractical parts of arithmetic and geog- ~ 
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raphy ? But what better entering-wedge can there be 
to introduce the much-needed reform in this respect 
than coupling a good deal of elementary literary study 
with the work of the reading-class? In this way, too, 
we may best meet the needs of that large class of’pupils 
who never can go beyond the education of the district 
school. 

And now, having premised so much concerning the 
necessity of the work in question, let us consider some 
general suggestions as to what the teacher may hope to 
accomplish. The better the Reader used as a text-book, 
the easier it will be to interweave literary instruction 
with the work of the reading-class. Any of the best 
books in use are good enough for this purpose, and it is 
not here meant to require the use of one of the so-called 
literary Readers. 

To make the pupils tolerably familiar, in a general 
way, with the great names in the literature of England 
and America, to interest them in literature for its own 
sake, and to teach them, by the careful study of a few 
selections, how to read and master a book,—these have 
already been implied as the ends to be sought. It will 
be the most interesting, as well as the most philosophic 
method, to read each author, in part, before studying 
about him; and here the common Reader has a clear 
advantage over those which make an effort to teach lit- 
erature. For, with a book of the former class, the pupil 
may be kept from getting a lot of second-hand opinions 
concerning any writer till he has begun to know him. 
Should there be several extracts from one author in the 
book, it would be well for the class -to read them all 
before learning anything about the author, and the 
teacher would do well to spend a little time in reading 
aloud characteristic selections to the class, reading 
always slowly and with frequent comment. Then, and 
not till then, an oral lesson should be given ora book or 
books assigned to the class to read about the author. 
All possible light should be thrown on his individual 
traits, for pictures shown and stories told to the class 
will fix the author’s personality in the minds of the 
pupils as nothing else can do it. 

Require the pupils to keep note-books and write in 
these, in some detail, their own impressions of each 
author, with any anecdotes, notes, and comments which 
the teacher may supply. Above all things, the work 
must be kept from falling into a routine. As a means 
of introducing variety into it, one day in the week may, 
from the beginning of the study, be set aside for the 
continued reading of a classical work of fiction, or one 
of the longer poems of some such author as Scott, Tenny- 
son, or Longfellow, or, very profitably, of one of Shake- 
speare’s plays. Such a poem should be chosen as will 
be comprehended and thoroughly enjoyed by all the 
class. It will not be hard for each pupil to afford to 
own a copy of the work studied, since the plays of 
Shakespeare are published separately in pamphlet form 
at eight cents each, and Carlyle’s Burns’s, TheVicar of 
Wakefield, and Pilgrim’s Progress, at from three to six 
cents each. Irving’s Sketch-book, too, is published at 
thirty-five cents, while such a novel as Scott’s Talisman 
can be bought for fifteen cents. 

There will not be time in the hurried recitation-hour 
of a district school for the teacher to give individual 
help to the members of the class, nor, indeed, for nearly 
all of the general work that she may, with their codper- 
ation, accomplish. But she must be instant in and out 
of season, giving a hint here and a lift there, at recesses, 
and reading aloud through rainy noons, to keep up an 
ever-growing interest. Pupils must be encouraged to 
borrow of each other, and to lend books, and parents 
stimulated now and then to buy some books by which 
the child would be sure to profit. School commit- 
tees, should help to form school libraries. And, of 
course, the teacher must do all that she can with the 
books at her own disposal. Encourage pupils to copy 
into their note-books, from your dictation, a list of such 
books as would suit their average capacity, and then go 
round and check, on each one’s list, the books which the 
boy or girl owner of the list would particularly like. 


Passing now from general suggestions, to which any 
active teacher can add many more, let us take up for 
our model lesson Scott’s ballad of “Lochinvar.” The 
pupils are to prepare the lesson fully beforehand, from 
questions and directions placed upon the blackboard. 


1. Let the class read the poem aloud, putting’ all pos- 
sible spirit into the rendering. 

2. Answer the following questions: What kind ofa 
poem is this? What difference between a song and a 
ballad? Name a celebrated English song,—a ballad. 
What is meant by the west? the Border? What isa 
broadsword ? Meaning of cave? In what respect was 
Lochinvar unarmed? What was a knight? (tell all 
you can about knights.) Where is the Hske River? 
Why does the author say, “ Food there was none” ? 
Wetherby Hall,—what does hall mean? Galway,— 
what? where? “ Tread we a measure,” — explain. 
Galliard,—meaning? “ Bonnet and plume,’—explain. 
Meaning of scaur? qguoth? (quoth is an obsolete word,— 
define.) Meaning of clan? (tell all you can about 
clans.) 

3. Who wrote this poem? Of what larger poem is 
ita part? Do you know any other poems by the same 
author? any prose-writings ? 

The lesson just outlined will take at least two recita- 
tion-hours of twenty-five minutes each, and may well be 
divided. For the next recitation,— 

1. Let the pupils beforehand write, and then, in class, 
read aloud, and hand in to the teacher a concise account 
of the story contained in the poem of “ Lochinvar.” 

2. Call the attention of the class, after each account 
is read, to its merits and demerits. Explain and illus- 
trate, by reference to these exercises, the difference 
between prose and poetry. 

3. Give the class, in any way that may be most con- 
venient, a short, clear account of the author’s life and 
character, works, and relative position in literature. 
(This should be prepared by the class to serve for the 
next recitation.) 

These lessons may serve as an introduction to a further 
study of Scott, in the continued readings already men- 
tioned, either as he appears in the “‘ Lady of the Lake,” 
or some one of his tales, or both. Few authors are 
better suited for the study of young people than Scott, 
whether the excellent morality, the charming fullness of 
life and adventure, or the capital epoch and character- 
painting of his historical poems and romances, is con- 
sidered. 

The study of other authors, upon the plan just 
sketched, may afterward be taken up, allotting to 
them more or less time, partly in the ratio of their real 
importance, partly of their adaptability to the apprecia- 
tion of younger pupils. Asan aid to the teacher in 
carrying out and varying such methods as I have here 
described, whether for reading or literature classes, 
Blaisdell’s Outlines for the Study of English Classics 
stands fitst for general suggestiveness. The questions 
on the text of “ Lochinvar,” in the model-lesson just 
given, are substantially similar to some of Mr. Blais- 
dell’s models; while his, in turn, are much like those 
found in Alden’s Studies of Bryant. One book is 
enough for method, but, besides this, the teacher will 
need some books for reference and as many of the best 
poets as she can afford to buy in cheap editions. 
Shaw’s Manuals of English Literature, and Collier’s 
English Literature are among the best books of their 
class. Two of the most useful books of selections are 
Hunt’s Literature of the English Language, and Swin- 
ton’s Masterpieces of English Literature. Both contain 
long, and mainly entire, selections, and the latter book 
is furnished with capital portraits of the authors repre- 
sented. Some of these books every teacher ought to 
have, and some of the great poets, whose works, nearly 
complete, may be had at prices ranging from the fifty- 
cent paper-covered volumes to a dollar and dollar-and-a- 
quarter editions. And some of. these works every 
teacher can and will have, just as soon as she comes to 
feel, as so small a minority even of educated people do 


feel, that, for those who live by be brains, good PoP 


are indispensable. 


I trust this will not seem to “ a digression, for it is 


not easy to pass from the subject without one word 
about booke,—books of one’s own,—not as a luxury but as 
a necessity of life. To the teacher they are no less than 
this, for from them alone can she, in the unavoidable 
isolation from thinking men and women, in the childish 
atmosphere in which she lives, draw fresh inspiration 
and enthusiasm for her sacred work. And of all the 


requisites for thoroughly good teaching, not of literature 


only, but of anything that needs to be taught, there is 
no one thing, not even thorough scholarship, on which 
so much depends as upon a heartfelt enthusiasm. And 
whenever the teacher shall, from her own ardor, have 
succeeded in so far kindling a class that she finds (a 
thing which has come under my own observation) a girl 
stopping after school to ask the teacher whether Hamlet 
was meant by Shakespeare to seem really insane or 
when she finds a rough, unpromising boy asking to have 
more of Tennyson’s “ Guinevere” read aloud, she may 
feel that her work is bringing its own exceeding great 
reward. 


SCHOOL-ROOM SKETCHES.— FOR YOUNG 
TEACHERS. — (I) 


BY MRS. EVA D. KELLOGG. 


It was the last hour of the day on Friday. Both 
teacher and pupils were tired, dispirited, and mutually 
unhinged. It had been a “visiting day” in Boston 
schools, and idly curious visitors had filed in and out, 
talking about everything in that half-aloud tone that so 
entirely demoralizes a school and disturbs the poise of 
the best teacher in the world. But at last everybody 
was gone, and then followed a complete vacuum in the 
day’s work. The school-thread was broken at this 
eleventh hour, and the severed ends floated wildly in the 
vitiated school-room air. Regulation said there must 
be one hour more of school, but it was a psychological 
impossibility to put those children to successful work, 
under the existing mental and physical conditions. 
Every repressed influence of mischief kept in check 
during the week had burst the bonds, and, like Jack-in- 
the-box, stood up for revolt. Idle hands began to play, 
eyes danced with a determination “for fun.” The boy 
in the corner found a bit of orange-peel, and with an 
unerring shot brought the sober little girl in front to 
her feet in surprised indignation ; fifty children laughed, 
and the “ good time ” was inaugurated. 

The teacher was experienced ; she knew the symptoms 
aud she knew the cure. The spirit of application, 
which had accomplished so much during the week, had 
burnt itself out. The unavoidable reaction had set in, 
but it had set in an hour too early. There must bea 
strategic movement. The imperative demand for 
change by half a hundred children must be met, and 
met instantly. With lightning rapidity she scanned 
every possibility within reach. Reading aloud could 
not “hold” them, in their pitch of depravity. The 
teacher was too worn to lead a game. But like an 
inspiration came to her the fact, that on the top shelf of 
her cabinet lay fifty books of poetry, — supplementary 
reading, — that had been laid aside. Instantly she was 
strong. She rose to her feet, pressed her hands on her 
throbbing temples, and, conquering her voice, said, in 
the magnetic tones of pathetic victory, “Children, you 
know J don’t think you can read poetry. Do you really 
believe you could, if I should give you along time to 
study the story?” They caught the infection of her 
voice; they saw something todo; the teacher doubted 
their capability to accomplish it, and each pupil sprang 
to the ranks, determined to die rather than yield to the 
most intricate blank verse. 

In three minutes every child was absorbed in the 
teacher’s description of 


**Tommy Rook, 
In the nook, 
With a nest ‘of little rooks,”’ 


And oh, the blessed calm that settled down on that 


school-room as each pair of bright eyes devoured that 


fascinating picture of the wonderful rook’s nest in the 
big hollow tree! 


A-half-hour, three-quarters has ‘passed, unbroken in 


silence save. . by the ticking of the clock and the turning of 
the leaves. Looking up in surprise (?) that the time was 


poetry-reading that day, the teacher selected one of the 
brightest poems and read it herself to the children, who 


literally and figuratively drank in the treat. Quietly, | 


under the spell of the rhythm, they went out. The 
teacher stood looking at them as they bounded into 


the sunshine, and learned anew the old, old lesson, to 


study a child’s nature. 


One sympathetic word with young teachers who will 


gone, and the children could not show their talent for . 
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often be placed in such dilemmas, for which no rules in 
or out of normal school can be given. Don’t attempt 
to push an unyielding program against the instinct- 
ive suggestions of common sense. Study the hourly 
developments of your school-room. very one means 
something. When one can learn to analyse the causes of 
a sudden insubordination, and wisely yield to the de- 
mands of the hour, which “demands” can only be 
ascertained by putting one’s self in the place of the chil- 
dren and acting from that standpoint, more of a knowl- 
edge of good discipline will have been attained than by 
reading a library of theoretic maxims. The victory of 
compelling one more hour of school-work from those 
tired, restless children, sending both them and the 
teacher home for an unhappy “over Sunday,” would 
have been a terrible defeat. 


STATEMENTS ABOUT COLOR. 
FOR THE TEACHER, 


BY N. A. CALKINS. 


Experiments made with the mixture of pigments of 
different colors led Sir David Brewster and others to 
believe that all colors may be divided into two groups,— 
those that cannot be produced by mixing colors, and 
those that can be produced by the mixture of two or 
more colors. It was found that an orange color could 
be produced by mixing together red and yellow pig- 
ments; green, by mixing yellow and blue pigments; 
purple, by mixing red and blue pigments; also, that no 
mixture of pigments could be made that would produce 
either red, yellow, or blue. In consequence of these 
results from the mixture of pigments, the three colors 
which could not be produced by mixing,—red, yellow, 
blue,—were called primary colors ; and the three colors 
that could be produced by mixing two of the primary 
colors were called secondary colors. 

Newton having shown that the white light of the sun 
may be separated into the seven prigmatic colors,—red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, purple,—it was as- 
sumed that sunlight may be resolved into the three primary 
colors, and that the mixture of colored rays of light would 
produce the same results as the mixture of pigments. 
But more recent experiments have shown that the mix- 
ture of colored rays of light does not, in all cases, pro- 
duce the same colors that are obtained when pigments 
of corresponding colors are mixed. This fact may be 
easily illustrated by placing a dlwe veil upon a yellow 
surface; or a yellow veil upon a dlue surface, when it 
will be seen that the color produced is grayish, and not 
a green, as when blue and yellow pigments are mixed. 
This fact may also be illustrated by drawing a group of 
fine lines of dlue upon yellow ground, which will also 
produce a grayish color. If fine red lines be drawn in 
a like manner upon a dlwe ground, the surface will ap- 
pear purple at alittle distance If red lines be drawn 
upon a yellow surface, an orange color will appear. 

In explanation of the foregoing facts, the scientists say 
that colors are not mixed by the mixture of pigments; 
that in the case of pigments the mixing takes place upon 
the palette, while with colors of light, as with the colored 
veils and the colored lines, the mixture takes place in 
the eye. In many cases, however, the mixture of pig- 
ments and the mixture of colors lead to results which 
are nearly-identical, as that of red and yellow, in pro- 
ducing orange ; and that of red and blue, in producing 
purple. 

It is a common occurrence for manufacturers to pro- 
duce mixed colors by twisting together differently col- 
ored threads, and weaving the yarn thus formed into 
the fabric, so as to make it, at the distance at which it 
will usually be seen, appear of the color desired. 

Colors are also mixed in the eye by the persistence of 
impressions. The meaning of this term may be under- 
stood by recalling the fact that a stick with a coal of 
fire at one end may be swung around so rapidly as to 
produce the appearance of a circle of fire. This may be 
illustrated, also, by painting a red spot upon a black 
disk, and revolving it rapidly, when a faint red ring will 
appear. This shows that the impressions of light and 
color, made upon the retina of the eye, do not cease in- 
stantly after the object that produces the impression is 
removed. It is owing to this fact that the rotating 


color, and the coal of fire, produce the circular appearance. 

The mixture of colors by persistence of impressions 
may be illustrated by means of rotating disks, and also 
by color-tops. 

Procure circular disks, each about six inches in diam- 
eter, made of very thin boards. Let each disk be fast- 
ened on one end ofan axle, or shaft, which is fitted in 
two upright standards, so that the disk can be made to 
revolve rapidly. On one disk paint red and yellow, in 
the form of sectors of nearly equal size, and so arranged 
that each color alternates with the other. Now, by 
pulling the cord, which is wound around the shaft, the 
disk is made to revolve rapidly, and the two colors are 
so blended by the motion that neither red nor yellow 
can be distinguished, but in the place of these orange 
may be seen, which is a secondary color. 

On another disk paint, in sectors, red and dlwe, with 
the blue sectors covering about two-thirds of the disk, 
and the red one-third. By revolving this disk rapidly, 
these two colors, red and dlue, blend together, and in 
their place a purple may be seen, which is another sec- 
ondary color. In both of these cases the mixture of the 
colors takes place in the eye. 


On a third disk paint sectors of yellow and blue, in 
the proportion of two blue sectors to one yellow one. 
Now, from what has been already observed, as the disks 
‘revolved which contained other colors, a green color 
might be expected to appear as this disk revolves rap- 
idly. Neither a green, blue, nor yellow color may be 
seen, but a grayish color, similar to that produced with 
the blue and yellow veils, or with the d/ue lines upon a 
yellow surface. 

Varied and numerous experiments have been made 
in attempts to produce green by the mixture of colors in 
the eye, or by the mixture of colored rays of light, but 
without success; therefore, scientists tell us that green 
may be classed with the primary colors. In reality, all 
the colors into which sunlight can be resolved by the 
spectrum may be called primary colors. And white 
light may be called a mixed color. 


As far as pertains to the common experiences of artists, 
painters, and those who use colors in pigments or paints, 
red, yellow, and blue may be regarded as primary col- 
ors, and orange, green, and purple as secondary colors. 
Artists sometimes divide colors into three groups,—pri- 
mary, secondary, and tertiary; the secondary colors being 
those formed by the mixture of two of the primaries ; 
while a tertiary color is one produced by the mixture of 
two secondary colors. And, inasmuch as these groups 
or classes furnish interesting exercises for making the 
pupils familiar with the different colors, they may be 
appropriately used in giving color lessons; yet, these 
classes cannot be regarded as of much importance in 
matters pertaining to colored rays of light; and to 
teach these statements concerning primary and second- 
ary colors should not be made a prominent purpose in 
lessons on color. Comparing, matching, and distin- 
guishing like and unlike colors should be the chief aim of 
lesson on color in the primary school. — [“ Manual of 
Object-teaching.’” | 


SOME MISTAKES OF TEACHERS.—(IL) 


BY J. DORMAN STEELE. 


“The teacher makes no point.” In the recitation 
there seemed no special goal to be reached, but the 
pupils were wandering aimlessly about, toiling to get 
over a certain number of pages of the book. When 
they finished, it was with an air of relief that another 
task was performed. On no cheek was there the glow 
of victory. No one seemed to feel that he had taken a 
step, a definite, measured step in the path of knowl- 
edge, and had gone up alittle higher to a better out- 
look. Neither teacher nor pupil appeared to grasp the 
relations of that lesson to the one of the day before, and 
the one assigned for the succeeding day, whereby it be- 
came a link in the chain of the term’s work, which, if 
dropped out by inattention or absence, would break the 
whole asunder. 

Now every lesson should have an object, else the 
children had better be out on the play-ground, breathing 
fresh air, and developing their muscles. The class 


should assemble for a specified purpose ; to master some 


difficulty clearly perceived beforehand, upon which they 
have worked during the time of preparation and are to 
report their success; to give clearer intelligence about 
what they have done; to get fresh facts; and to pre- 
pare for a new struggle and advance. They should 
know where they stand when they come to class, and 
whether they have conquered the point of the lesson; 
and when they have, it should be with a distinct idea 
of something they have gained or failed to gain. At 
the close of each lesson, the teacher should tell the class 
the object of the next day’s work, give directions about 
doing it, and remove any unsurmountable obstacles, 
thus preparing the way for intelligent, profitable, and 
economical labor on the part of the class, and prevent- 
ing the necessity of individual help, which is so annoy- 
ing to the teacher and often so injurious to the pupil. 
If the teacher unfortunately uses a text-book which 
does not give an analysis of the lesson in bold para- 
graph headings, he should prepare such an outline and 
let the students classify the lesson. Many studies ad- 
mit of a uniform analysis. Thus, in chemistry I have 
used the following topical outline: Source, Preparation, 
Properties, Uses, Compounds: and in the periods of 
Geology: Location, Kinds of Rocks, Fossils, Remarks. 
These titles answer as labeled pigeon-holes in which 
the pupil can sort out all the facts of the lesson, and, to 
stretch the figure, are like elastic bands, which will ex- 
pand to receive all knowledge one may gather in future 
life They aid alike in learning, reciting, and retaining 
a lesson, and are invaluable in all teaching and study- 
ing worth the name. 

When a scholar thus looks over the advance lesson, 
finds the thick underbrush parted by a strong hand, so 
as to give him an unobstructed view to the end, detects 
its point, has its analysis clearly in his mind, and is 
warned of the dangerous places, — he feels as if he half 
knew the lesson already, and sets about it with a light 
heart and an assurance of success. Such a course be- 
gets in him confidence, both in himself and in his 
teacher. With each lesson there is a consciousness of 
something done under the direction of a skillful guide. 
School work is reduced to a system; the pupil knows 
where he is, and how fast he is advancing; he is con- 
stantly reaching a result, and with the satisfaction of 
progress, the delight of acquisition, and the pleasure in 
employing his prowers usefully, he find a daily interest 
in his work. 


WRITING COMPOSITIONS. 


BY GEO. 8S. BURLEIGH. 


The juvenile bugbear of school is writing composi- 
tions, putting ideas into words by the use of the pen, 
for the inspection of the teacher. Were it only to say, 
for private satisfaction, assured that it would meet 
no other eye, the very things they think and feel, it 
were not so difficult. It is the frightful specter of an 
audience, the haunting presence of a critical mind, that 
stands between the pupil and his task, and robs him of 
the power of expression. Were it your good fortune to 
listen, unobserved, to the talk of children, when they 
suppose they have only themselves for audience, you 
would find them possessed of a volubility that might 
shame their elders, and a power of graphic description 
not a little surprising after the pitiful cry,—“I can’t 
say anything; I dont know how to describe anything ; 
I shouldn’t know what to write! ” 

We knew a youth,—now, alas, no more (a yguth!),— 
who sat alone in a dusty attic, when other boys were at 
play or asleep, weaving in words such dreams as 
thronged through his young brain, and carefully locking 
the results away in a rude, home-made desk, scarcely dar- 
ing to trust the sacred secret to one sympathetic soul. 
When the exigences of the school made it necessary to 
write a composition he was helpless, “A composition! 
Horrid! What a thing that isfora boy! And I must 
choose asubject ; what’s that ? I never heard of any sub- 
jects but the subjects of King George, and they are dead 
and gone; and I’m glad of it, — and that’s all I could 
say about them! I don’t know how to write a compo- 
sition!” And this, sincerely felt, and uttered in a way 
that would make a composition of itself, were it only 
written as it was spoken, is the attitude of every child 


who has not been trained to social expression, What 
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did I do with that boy ? I encouraged him to take one 
of those sacred writings,—hieroglyphs in more senses 
than one, — from that mysterious desk, copy it into 
something like English script, and deliver it to the 
“ master.” 

“ What ? will that be a composition?” Yes, and 
the very best you can offer, for it is free from the con- 
sciousness of an audience; it is simply thought and 
feeling verbalized, untainted by fear, or shame, or van- 
ity. The haunting specter that looks over our shoulders 
when we know we are writing for other eyes, and so viti- 
ates our best expression, will not be discernable here. 

With some trepidation, some sneaking desire to put 
a few phrases into starched linen and patent leather, 
but bravely subdued, the advice was taken, and with 
the marked success of the experiment the fiend of com- 
position was laid. Henceforth the way was clear 
of all goblins,—he was only to think through his pen, 
just as before, and do his selecting whencalled for. And 
herein we touch the key to the first secret of success. 
By such easy and natural exchange of thoughts and feel- 
ings with the boy as to win his confidence ; so come into 
unity with him that he can as readily think into your 
mind as into his lock-up, and the thought of your pres- 
ence will not disturb his privacy. To do this you will 
need much reticence. The prudent do not pour their 
best wine into leaky jugs. A secret, judiciously shared 
may be kept even better than when attempted alone. 
The two bottles of an hour-glass, communicating only 
tip to tip, are really closer than if separately corked. 
They have mutual inlets which are their only outlets. 
The child’s confidence must be respected, or it will be 
lost; he must feel that with you he is alone, with the 
advantage of a larger experience included with his, to 
give, do, and correct without exposure. Sympathetic 
criticism becomes a kind of wider self-examination, it 
comes not from the judgment-seat, but from the mercy- 
seat. With this sympathy established, his freedom of 
expression is gained; he thinks through the pen, as 
readily as through the tongue, and forgets that he is not 
a recluse. A motor nerve runs from the brain to the 
finger-tips, and carries the motions of the mind to the 
paper, that holds the idea as a phonograph holds talk. 
Writing is only thinking through a conductor, and use 
makes it just as simple as thinking into the air. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— The following method of tracing on glass for the lantern, 
by Mr. George Smith, appears to be satisfactory: A piece of 
finely-ground glass is rubbed over with a trace of glycerine, in 
order to make it as transparent as possible. It is now easy to 
write or draw on the prepared surface with a hard and finely- 
pointed black lead pencil, and the glass is so transparent that 
. the finest detail of any engraving over which it may be placed 
can be seen quite distinctly. The drawing having been finished, 
the plate is washed with water, in order to remove the glycer- 
ine, and dried. A thin coatof Canada balsam or of negative 
varnish now serves to render the slide permanently transparent 
and ready for the lantern. 

— What bids fair to be a discovery of the first interest has 
recently been made at Alexandria by a Greek antiquary of that 
city. Near the spot indicated by Strabo he has found a large 
subterraneous vaulted chamber, which is described as having 
the roof supported by Doric pilasters. This he conjectures, 
with great probability, to be the hitherto unknown burial 


vault of the Ptolemaic dynasty. Opening out from the large 
chamber are smaller ones, of which the walis and roofs are 
covered with beautifully executed frescoes. Of these, at 
ye three only have been partially excavated, but in one 

already been found a granite sarcophagus, which bears the 
name of the tutor of Ptolemy Philopator. Here also was 
ee asplendid bronze lamp with a long Greek inscrip- 

on. 

— From the Belgian Academy comes an offer of 3,000f. for 
the best essay on the destruction of fishes bythe pollution of 
rivers. Four topics are specified. All the memoirs must be 
sent in before October 1, 1884, to receive any attention. The 
presumption is that the papers may be written in any language. 

— The Journal of Science says that at the soirée of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, held at Owens College, Mr. 
Fletcher, of Warrington; England, demonstrated the possi- 
bility of the combustion of gas without visible flame, the heat 
a= a quarter-inch gas-pipe being sufficient to fuse iron into 

ps. 

—The works of the famous physician, Galen, which were 
supposed to be lost, are said to have been found at Salonica. 
They are in manuscript, date from the 15th century, and ap- 


pear to have covered, originally, 248 sheets; 144 are in good |P 


condition, 24 are mutilated and worm-eaten, and 80 are miss- 


~ The city of Paris has granted a piece of ground in the 
perk of Montsouris for a school of insectology. The useful 


sects (such as bees and silkworms), the auxi insects (or 
those useful to plants), and the nexices 


be studied. 


THE MIND’'S HARVEST. 


BY FANNIE H. RUNNELS. 


Thought and pain 

Noble heart hast thou not divined, 
Richly garnered and fertile mind, 
Ripe for harvest, canst thou not find,— 


Ere down-dieth the harvest sun, 
On golden sheaves stil! left undone,— 
The thought, that thought and pain are one ? 


O, mystery of bud and leaf 
ound in the limit of the sheaf, 
When to gather were blinding grief! 


Why such glory must see decay ? 
And down-trodden must pave the way 
For the unheeding feet of clay ? 


Yet in beauty will rise again, 
Thought that slumbered in deepest pain, 
Sweet will smile in the tears of rain. 


Then at last hear the Master say: 
** These are thoughts that will live for aye, 
When all tears will be wiped away.”’ 


TEACHERS’ MISCELLANY. 


EGYPT—THE WAR. 


Teachers will find the present troubles the occasion for 
opportune lessons on the geography and modern history of 
Egypt. Wecompile from authentic sources, some facts that 
may help them to throw light, not only upon some of the 
causes of the present war, but also make clear the relation of 
that country to Turkey and the leading nations of Europe. 

From A. D. 639 to A. D. 1517 Egypt was ruled by independ- 
ent Moslem princes. In the latter year the country was con- 
quered by Selim I. and reduced to a Turkish province, and 
remained such for two centuries. In the eighteenth century 
the Mamelukes regained the ascendancy and threw off the 
Turkish yoke ; the authority of the Sultan, however, being 
again restored a few years later. In 1798 Egypt was invaded 
by the French. After their expulsion, in 1805, Mehemet Ali, 
an Albanian, was appointed viceroy and became absolute mas- 
ter of Egypt. By 1832 he had vvercome the Turkish army, 
and conquered Syria. The treaty of that year recognized him 
as sovereign of Egypt, Syria, Crete, and the pashalic of Adana. 

In 1840, after another war with Turkey, Egypt was recog- 
nized as a quasi-independent, though tributary, nation, the 
five great European powers guaranteeing Mehemet’s succession 
and the fulfillment of the conditions on the part of the Porte. 
It was at this time that Egypt first came into European politics, 
in which she has ever since been a factor, as in a sense the 
ward, of the powers. Mehemet was succeeded by his son Ibra- 
him, who died after two months, and was followed by his 
nephew Abbas, who was poisoned. Said Pasha succeeded, 
reigning until 1863, when Ismail came to the throne. He ob- 
tained from the Porte in 1866 the title of Khedive, or King, by 
the payment of a large annual tribute. In 1872, by additional 
tribute he obtained other prerogatives. Among these were 
the right to conclude treaties with foreign powers, to maintain 
armies and to borrow money. These concessions made him 
practically independent in all but the name and payment of 
tribute. Under his rule the Suez canal was dug, railways and 
canals were jconstructed, and vast irrigation works created. 
These things saddled upon the country an enormous debt, 
borrowed chiefly from English and French capitalists. In 
1876, under the compulsion of circumstances, he signed a con- 
vention with England and France, giving those powers prac- 
tical control of Egyptian finances. In 1876, however, England 


jand France finding{ that Ismail was secretly opposing their 


efforts at financial reform, deposed him and put Mohammed 
Tewfik, the present Khedive, on the throne. At the same 
time they placed the financial administration of affairs in the 
hands of two comptrollers-general, representing England and 
France. All those changes were made with the consent of the 
European powers. Unfortunately, there was a bitter Moslem 
prejudice against them from the first, and out of which sprang 
the three political parties which figure in the present crisis. 
The first of these is represented by the Khedive; the second 
is the Turkish party ; the third is the National party, with 
Arabi Bey at its head. This party represents Egyptian home 
rule. They demand that Egypt shall manage her own affairs. 
Arabi Bey, its leader, is forty-five years of age, a pure Arab, 
and born in Arabia while his parents were on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca,—hence his name, Arabi. He has risen from the lower 
ranks of the people to his present station, and is what we 
would call here a self-made man. In February last the minis- 
terial crisis led to the appointment of Arabi as minister of war. 
His accession was at once marked by a ng ¢ of policy. He 
opposed the Anglo-French control. This led to the massacre 
of Europeans in Alexandria, June 11. The English sent 
her fleet into Alexandria Bay and ordered Arabi to suspend 
work on the fortifications, and the order not being complied 
with, the war began. She is not making war upon the Khe- 
dive, nor upon Egypt as a nation, nor are the Egyptians fight- 
ing for their liberties, the right to govern themselves, and to 
cast off burdens and rulers which have been forced upon them 
by the right of might; the war is simply with a revolutionary 
arty who have massacred English subjects. 

The relations of the Suez Canal to the present troubles are 
partly direct and partly incidental. The Canal Company was 
organized by De Lesseps on concessions from the ptian 
Government during the reign of Ismail, on conditions approved 
by fourteen European governments. An attack on the canal 
is, therefore, 2 menace to every European government. The 
capitalists and governments of together have $490,000,- 


000 invested in Egyptian bonds, and $40,000,000 in Suez Canal 
loan. The Suez Canal is 100 miles long, 350 yards wide, 26 
feet deep, and cost $650,000,000. It saves England 4,000 miles, 
—13,000 miles to India by the Cape; 9,000 by the canal. 


INTELLIGENCE OF ANTS. 


(Communicated by W. W. Bailey, Providence, R. I.) 

Every one who has ever watched them is interested in the 
habits of ants. We will not, therefore, apologize for the intro- 
duction of this curious footnote from Kerner’s Flowers and 
Their Unbidden Guests : 

‘One of my colleagues at Innsbriick kept some dried pears 
on the ground-floor of a house directly contiguous to the gar- 
den, and to these the garden ants immediately found their 
way. As these uninvited guests could not be kept from the 
ground-floor, the pears were transferred to a room on the second 
story. But, notwithstanding this, the pears were beset by the 
same ants the very next day; and when investigation was 
made as to how the ants could possibly have got to the up- 
stairs room, it was found they had made their way by a bell- 


wire which went from the garden into the second story, and 
ran by the window of the room. The following commupica- 
tion from Credler, at Botzen, is also not without interest. One 
of his colleagues had, for months, been in the habit of sprink- 
ling powdered sugar on the sill of his window for a train of 
ants, which passed in constant succession from the garden to 
the window. One day he took it into his head to put the pow- 
dered sugar into a vessel, which he fastened with a string to 
the transom of the window; and, in order that his ae 
insects might have information of the supply suspended above, 
a number of the same set of ants were placed with the sugar 
in the vessel. These busy creatures forthwith seized on the 
particles of sugar, and soon discovering the only way open to 
them; viz., up the string, over the transom, and down the 
window-frame, rejoined their fellows on the sill, whence 
they could resume the old route down the steep wall into 
the garden. Before long the route over the new track 
from the sill to the sugar, by the window-frame, transom, 
and string was completely established; and so passed a day 
or two without anything new. Then, one morning, it was 
noticed that the ants were stopping at their old place, that 
is, the window-sill, and again getting sugar there. Not a sin- 
gle individual any longer traversed the path that led thence to 
the sugar above. This was not because the store above had 
been exhausted, but because some dozen little fellows were 
working away vigorously and incessantly up aloft in the ves- 
sel, dragging the sugar-crumbs to its edge, and throwing them 
down to their comrades below on the sill, a sill which, with 
their limited range of vision, they could not possibly see! ’’ 


WHERE COLUMBUS FIRST LANDED. 


Capt. G. N. Fox, of the Coast Survey, has unsettled the beliefs 
of our childhood andthe statements of all the atlases by de- 
ciding, as the conclusion of a long and scientific study of the 
facts in the case, that the island Guanahani, or the first land 


seen by Columbus, October 12, 1492, and landed on by him 
two days later, was not the large island known as Cat, or San 
Salvador, which has borne that distinction by consent of the 
majority of authorities, but was the smaller Samana, some dis- 
tance southeast of San Salvador. His arguments and calcula- 
tions are all based on the journal of Columbus and the log- 
book as used by Las Casas, the historian. The excellent 
monograph he has produced is published by the Coast Survey. 


FORESTRY IN AMERICA. 


The American Forestry Congress has just held a session of 
two days, Aug. 21, and 22, at Montreal, Can., Dr. Loring, U. 
S. Comr. of Agriculture, in the chair. This was the first meet- 
ing of the Association in Canada, where it aims to stop the 
wholesale destruction of the vast Canadian woods. Among 
the more important questions discussed were the following: 
How to Preserve existing Forests; The Best Methods of Work- 
ing Timber-lands in the Interest of the Holders, the Public, 
and the Revenues; The duties of Government in regard to 
Forestry; The best Trees to Plant; and Shade and Fruit-tree 
Cultivation. 

Mr. Bryson, of the Forest Fire Committee, presented a re- 
port recommending, first, the reservation of all pine and 
spruce lands unfit for settlement, for lumbering purposes ex- 
clusively; second, the prohibition of the burning of brush by 
settlers in the vicinity of fir-trees during the months of May, 
June, September, and October; third, the division of the tim- 
ber country into districts, and the appointment of police, un- 
der a superintendent with magisterial powers, whose duty it 
shall be to detect and punish offenders, and provide for the 
extinguishment of fires; fourth, the cost of maintenance of 
this protection against fire might partially be met by the im- 
position of a moderate tax on those owning or leasing timber- 
lands. 

Looking at the desolate tracks of scrubs, stumps, ‘and rocks 
which disfigure so many regions, and which should be and 
was once covered with magnificent timber, one can easily see 
that a forestry organization has a most worthy, but very 
difficult task. The Spanish Peninsula, with its vast stretches 
of sunburnt waste, is a monument to the short-sighted policy 
of woodsmen. Happily something is being done in the other 


direction. The timber-culture act, with its amendments, has 
been of great benefit to many parts of the West. As an in- 
ducement to tree-planting the Jaw gives the pioneer a quarter- 
section of land (160 acres) in return for raising 675 trees. 
What is wanted is more general interest in the subject, and 
we are glad to learn that some effort was made in the closing 
committee work of this Association to change the constitution, 
and start o11 a new and more business-like basis for procedure 
in the future. Dr. Loring remains at the head of the Co 
which next year will probably meet in the heart of the white- 
pine region, St. Paul, Minn. | 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in Taz JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his s e. He cannot 

romise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands 


THE PREPOSITION. 


I found the following definition of a preposition in a West- 
ern educational paper. It was the first sentence of an instruct- 
ive article on Prepositions, intended to aid teachers in pre- 
senting that subject: ‘‘A preposition is a word that shows the 
relation of its object to some other word.”’ 

This definition is suggestive. It is especially suggestive be- 
cause it occurs in exactly this form in at least two of our pop- 
ular grammars; it is presented, in effect, in many other gram- 
mars, and it is approved by perhaps two-thirds of our teach- 
ers. In view of these facts, may I put before your readers a 
few questions upon this interesting subject ? 

1. The builder employed the mason, 

The book is under the table-cloth. 

In the first of these examples we are given to understand 
that the mason and the builder hold respectively the relation 
of employé and employer. The relation is shown (using the 
common phraseology) by the word employed, of which the 
word mason is the object, 

In the second expression we are given to understand that 
the book holds to the table-cloth the relation of position be- 
neath. The relation is shown by the word under, of which 
the word table-cloth is the object. __ 

These two words, then, employed and under, may each be 
described in the language of the definition as ‘‘ a word that 
shows the relation of its object to some other word.’’ There- 
fore, according to the definition, they are prepositions. Of 
course, the reader will declare it absurd to class verbs with 
prepositions. But does not the definition embrace verbs as 
well as prepositions ? 

2. The book is under the table-cloth. 

The preposition under, according to the definition, ‘* shows 
the relation of its object (table-cloth) to some other word 
(book). Now the word under, as here used, denotes position 
beneath. But the actual relation of the table-cloth with refer- 
ence to the book is that of superposition. If we accept the 
definition, must we not ascribe to under the meaning of over ? 
The easy-going reader will generously say that such a defini- 
tion need not be taken so literally; and that every intelligent 
reader will understand that the preposition under (above) 
shows indirectly the relation of its object to the other word,”’ 
although it may not show that relation directly. Yet a defini- 
tion that defines only indirectly, may hardly be said to define 
atall. Is it worth while, in defining, to define ? 

8. Thus far I have assumed that a preposition does show the 
relation to each other of its object and some other word. And 
I have employed the common phraseology which that assump- 
tion necessitates. I venture to say, however, that the one who 
will read carefully, thoughtfully, the foregoing paragraphs 
will discover that the attempt to employ that phraseology in- 
volves one in a succession of flagrant contradictions. Does a 
preposition show the relation to each other of the words 
it connects ? If we admit that it does, not one student ina 
thousand appreciates the full force of that admission. Who 
will attempt to describe intelligibly the relation of the word 
mason (above) to the word builder? and of the word book to 
the word table-cloth ?—not the relations of the persons repre- 
sented by builder and mason, or of the objects represented by 
book and table-cloth. 

4. A preposition is a word that shows the relation of its ob- 
ject to some other word. 

We may assume that “its object’ is equivalent to the object 
of the preposition. And we may interpret the definition as 
follows: A preposition is a word that shows the relation of the 
object of the preposition to some other word. It would seem 
unnecessary to state that this definition violates a very famil- 
iar principle, in that it assumes that the student already knows 
not only what a preposition is, but also that a preposition takes 
an object, and even which word is its object. Is it worth 
while in defining to observe that principle ? 

5. The book is under the table-cloth. 

The table-cloth is under the book. 

The relation to‘each other of the book and the table-cloth, 
as represented in the first of these expressions, is exactly the 
reverse of that represented in the second. Yet the two ex- 
pressions are precisely alike with respect to the words compos- 
ing them, and in both the same preposition connects the same 
two words, Query: If the position of the words connected 
plays so important a part in determining the force of the prep- 
osition, why should the definition of a preposition ignore so 
important an element ? *e*# 


SPELLING REVISION. 


The most eminent scholars of Great Britain and America 
have declared a revision of English orthografy to be needed; 
that it is required to perfect the language; to make education 
more easy for the people; to effect vast labor-saving economics 
in all writing and printing. Desiring to help forward a public 
good of such manifest importance, a portion of the press has 
adopted the recommendations of the scholars of the two coun- 
tries, and as a beginning has put in practical use these simpli- 
fied spellings: 

‘ 1. Drop silent we in final gue after a a short vowel (not after 


long one, as in “brogue”). Thus spell demagog, pedagog, 


epilog, synagog, etc. Change tongue for tung, which is the 
earlier English form. 

2. Drop silent e in final ite when iis short (not when long, 
as in ‘‘finite’’), Thus spell opposit, preterit, hypocrit, req- 
uisit, ete. 

3. Drop silent te in final tte. Thus spell cigaret, roset, 
epaulet, vedet, gazet, etc. 

4. Drop silent me in final mme. Thus spell program, ori- 
flam, gram, etc. 

6. Change ph for f when pronounced f. Thus spell alfabet, 
paragraf, filosofy, fonetic, fotograf, etc. 

The above changes are in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the American Filological Association, the Filological 
Society of Great Britain, the Spelling Reform Association, and 
of a large number of distinguished scholars, including pres- 
idents and professors in more than fifty of the leading colleges 
and universities of the country. 

The German Government has adopted the principle of the 
above changes for the simplification of German spelling. The 
substitution of f for ph, the omission of certain double vowels 
and silent letters have been introduced by law into all the pub- 
lic schools of Prussia. Similar changes have been adopted in 
Hanover, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Austria. 

The principles of th« revision of English spelling are: 1. 
Begin with the simplest steps. 2. Make such changes only as 
render the pronunciation more clear and certain. 3. Such as 
are final, and will not have to be retraced in any subsequent 
revision. 4. Such as come under absolute rules without mul- 
tiplication of exceptions. 5. Such as tend to preserve the 
traces of order and system already existing in the orthografy. 
6. Such as leave room for the coéperation of reforms in pro- 
nunciation when desirable to restore breaks and promote the 
regularity and symmetry of the language. 7. Such as tend to 
prepare the way for the adoption of a common standard of 
values among all nations using the Roman alfabet. 


SOUND vs. SENSE. 


To those with open eye and ear 

Our ways (weighs) of spelling are very queer, 
For sound and sense oft disagree, 

As in the following you will see. 


Who drops an adze upon his toe, 
Adds less to knowledge than to wo. 


All that he lived by was the awl, 

Yet not one stitch could cruel (crewel) call; 
For worked he neither hard nor late, 

And eight good meals of oat-meal ate. 


A man may go to the altar 
And offer his daily prayer, 
Yet never offer to alter 
His living away from there; 

Ay, leave there penny and flower, 
For Him who dwelleth above, 
Yet never extend his arms (alms) 

To neighbor who needs his love. 


This floe will to the ocean go 
Soon as the springtime waters flow. 


Cast all your foolish caste away, 
And walk as brothers by the way. 


That awful “‘ But,’’ it stops us all, 
But wine-butt makes the most to fall. 


His mental choler was so strong 
His paper one (collar) did not last long. 


A creaking craft went up the creek 

And all the load she had was leek (leak), 
Which did the sense of smell beguile, 
But brought of copper ones (cents) a pile. 


The dearest dear ones that we know, 
Are women who live but for show. 


To mark the rapid flight of time, 

This is a better form of rhyme; 

We should not say “‘ Like morning dew,”’’ 
But ‘‘ Fast as interest will accrue!”’ 


‘* This seems a seam,’’ the miner said, 

But to such worthless ore it lead 

He quickly plied his parting oar 

To pick the sands of richer shore. Icu. 


EMPHASIS. 


Fora good definition of this term in reading we must go to the 
original Greek, euwouvoo, to shine, orto appear. Any physical 
movement, whether of voice or body, that brings prominently 
before the mind of the listener a word or thought, is emphasis. 
The wonderful beauty of the stars, set in a monochrome of 
blue; the luscious-looking fruit, shining out from a uniformity 
of green; the white crests, breaking from the top of a monot- 
ony of waves; the frost-touched leaves in autumn, comple- 
menting the evenness of green, are examples in nature of this 
shining out. Reading without emphasis is like a sky without 


stars, a green tree without fruit or variegated leaves, or a sea| Gq 


without crested waves, —an even, disagreeable monotone. 
Hence this definition: Emphasis is any method of giving prom- 
inence to words, phrases, clauses. Some authors have based 
their definition upon one method only, namely, stress of voice. 
We understand stress to mean greater physical strength, and 
an increased volume of sound. Let this method be applied to 
the emphatic words in the following couplet, and the impossi- 
bility of building an exhaustive definition upon any one method 
will be manifest: 


G 
o rule by 


, it is better far 
than fear.’’ 


Would not nature teach us to soften the voice, speak more 
slowly, but not less earnéstly, in this exhortation? As the 


sentiment changes, the voice and all physical movements must 
be adapted, by the exercise of judgment and taste, to the great 
variety of passion to be expressed. The following are a few 
of many methods of giving prominence to thought: 


Increase the stress (i 8). 

Diminish the stress (d 8). 

Prolong the sound (p s). 

. Change the pitch (c p). 

. Use the falling inflection (/ i). 

. Use slow or rapid rate (s r, rr). 

. Pause before, or after, or both (p). 
. Physical movement (p m). 


We analyze, as a model, 
TASSO’S CORONATION. 


A trumpet’s note is in the sky, in the glorious Roman sky, (sr) 
ie “gry — rung, 80 many an age, to the voice of vic- 
ry; (is 
There is crowding to the Capitol, the imperial streets along, (p s) 
For agaln a conqueror must be crowned, a kingly child of 
song. (sr) 
Yet his chariot lingers ; (s r, d 8, cp) 
Yet around his home 
Broods a shadow silently ( f i) 
Mid the joy of Rome. 


A laurel boughs (fi) are waving wide and 
ar (p 8), 
To shed out their triumphal gleams around his rolling car; 
A thousand haunts of olden gods have given their wealth of 
flowers 
To scatter o’er his path of fame bright hues in gem-like 
showers (i 3). 


Peace! within his chamber 
Low the mighty lies; (/i) 

With a cloud of dreams on his noble brow, (p s, f i) 
And a wandering in his eyes. . 


Sing, sing for him, the lord of song, for him whose rushing 
strain (i s) 
In mastery o’er the spirit sweeps, like a strong wind o’er the 
main! (ps) 
deep in burning hearts, forever there to 
well, (is 
As full-toned oracles are shrined in a temple’s holiest cell. (f#) 


Yes! for him, the victor, 
Sing,—but low, sing low! (sr, ds) 
A soft, sad mis-er-e-re chant (p s) 
For a soul about to go! 


The sun, the sun of Italy is pouring o’er his way, (p s) 
Where the old three hundred triumphs moved, a flood of 
golden day, (8 r) 
Streaming through every haughty arch of the Cesars’ past 
renown, (p 3) 
Bring forth in that exulting light, the conqueror for his 
crown! (é 8) 
Shut-the proud-bright-sunshine (p) 
From the fading sight! (sr, ds) 
There needs no ray by the bed of death 
Save the holy taper’s light. (sr) 


The wreath is twined, the way is strewn, the lordly twain are 
met 

The streets are hung with coronals, — why stays the minstrel 
yet 8) 

Shout ! as an army shouts in joy around a royal chief; (is, fi) 

Bring forth the bard of chivalry, the bard of love and grief! (sr) 


Silence! forth we bring him 
In his last array; 

From love and grief the freed, the flown,— 
Way for the bier,—make way ! (sr) 


Cedar Falls, Ia., 1882. W. N. H. 


QUERIES. 


No. 240, Please state where the following quotation is to 


bs found: 
**The learned judge would hang the guiltless rather than 
eat his mutton cold.” 


It is not given in Bartlett, nor in the Dictionary of Familiar 
Quotations ; neither is it spoken of in a work on a similiar 
sentiment, in ‘‘ Rape of the Lock.’’ It seems more modern 
than Pope. Did he borrow the witticism from-some earlier 
writer, and has the author of this form of the thought bor- 
rowed it from Pope ? M. B. T. 

Philadelphia, Penn., 1882. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


No. 237. That ‘‘quarter’’ which the merchant had un- 
wittingly taken for genuine, i. e, for 25 cents, proved to be 
* filled,’’ and consequently would go for but 20 cents, as his 
customer discovered as soon as he attempted to passit. So 
the merchant got but 75 cents, while his customer paid 80. 

C. R. B. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Handbook to the Pictorial View of the World. and a Chart of ,same; 
rg $3.00. xen York: John Beardshaw, 112 Chambers St.; London: 


King’s Handbook of Boston Harbor; by M. F. Sweetser; with over 200 
alillus.; cloth: Cambridge, Mass.: Moses King. 
agna Charta Stories; edi by Arthur Gilman; illus.; $1.00....Mrs, 
Soloman Smith Looking On; b ei $1.50. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
A Practicai Arithmetic; by G. A. Wentworth, A.M., and Thomas Hill, 
D.D.; cloth. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 
Look Before You Leap; a novel; by Mrs. Alexander; i6mo, pp. 347 
(Leisure Hour Series); $1.00. New York: Henry Holt & Co.; 
Common Sense Catechism, or Piano and Organ Papil’s Companion; by 
Julia E. Nichols; 50 cts. Cincinnati: F. W. Helmick. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The September number of thejZclectic is at hand, and as a conces- 
sion to the season, perhaps, the greater number of its articles are of a 
readable and entertaining character, though the more solid dishes in the 


monthly spread of good things are not wholiy omitted, 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States.—The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science are holding a very successful meeting at Mon- 
treal. A report of the proceedings will appear in our next 
week’s issue.——The alleged freethinkers in convention at 
Watkins Glen, N. Y., propose to found a free-thinkers’ college 


or university. ——At San Francisco, Justice Field has ordered. 


the discharge of a Chinese sailor who had been detained on 
board a steamship owing to his not having a certificate per- 
mitting him to land.——The disaffected weavers at Cohoes, 
N. Y., have abandoned the strike without gaining their point. 
— In Texas heavy rains have caused the Concho River to 
overflow the banks, causing considerable damage to property. 
——Five of the survivors of the steamer Jeannette arrived in 
Paris on Sunday. 


Egypt.—The British troops continue their advance into the 
interior of Egypt, but with a pretty stubborn opposition. 
Ramses and Birketel-Mahsameh have been captured, the Arabs 
retreating to Lake Maxama. The British cavalry has advanced 
to the Kaseassin lock of the Freshwater canal, and at last ac- 
counts everything is quiet at the front. The heat is intense, 
and the British troops are suffering severely in consequence. 
——The Porte has finally consented to proclaim Arabi Pasha 
a rebel, and to accept the military convention conformably to 
England’s proposal. 

Great Britain. — Alfred Tennyson, the poet, has given his 
name to the scheme for the erection of a bust of Longfellow in 
Westminster Abbey.——There is fresh agitation in the ranks 
of the Irish constabulary, the lord-lieutenant having ordered 
the dismissal of five sub-constables at Limerick for refusing to 
be transferred to the north of Ireland. The men in the vari- 
ous counties sympathize with their Limerick brethren. 


Corea.—Later reports confirm the account of the terrible 
massacre which occurred at the capital of Corea on the 23d of 
July. Insurgents attacked the royal residence on the evening 
of that day, murdering the Queen and all the royal inmates of 
the palace except the King. Thirteen ministers of state and 
other high dignitaries were slain, and it is feared that all the 
J apanese residents of the capital have been slaughtered. 

Austria.—The police have arrested ten so-called socialist 
leaders in Vienna, charged with a burglary last month. 
Among the prisoners is Herr Penkert, editor of the radical 
paper, Die Zukunft. The police claim that the socialist or- 
ganization have planned and executed the robbery to fill their 
treasury. 

India.—There has been fatal rioting between Hindoos and 
Mobammedans at Salem, in the presidency of Madras. One 
hundred and fifty Hindoos and three Mohammedans have been 
arrested. 


Tue French Cabinet is reorganized, with Duvaux as 
Minister of Public Instruction, vice Jules Ferry. The 
resignation of Jules Ferry disappointed many hopes. 
The new Education law was largely the embodiment of 
his own views of popular education, and he applied him- 
self to its execution with a practical wisdom, an energy, 
enthusiasm, and force of conviction which promised to 
override all opposition; the whole world was interested 
in this experiment of a system of secular educatiun, ani- 


mated and controlled by a highly centralized authority ; 
the occasion was a great one, and Jules Ferry seemed 
equal to it. He had the ability to attend to circum- 
stances without losing sight of principles; he was cour- 
ageous in the face of obstacles, resolute among the vac- 
illating, and, if we may judge by printed reports, he 
was the most eloquent man who stood before any peo- 
ple to advocate popular education. It is required of a 
leader that he should point out the issues to which 
events tend, and the measure by which they are to be 
directed ; those familiar with Jules Ferry’s address un- 
derstand the difference between the mere massing of 
facts and their masterly interpretation. His voice will 
not be silent in the cause he has represented so many 
years, but unfortunately he is no longer where he can 
at once counsel and command. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD IN AMERICA. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold is announced as among the for- 
eign celebrities whom the coming season will bring to 
our shores. In accordance with a considerable section 
of the British literati, of which he is a conspicuous 
member, Mr Arnold has favored the world with a gen- 
eral estimate of American institutions in advance of his 
coming. Sydney Smith used to excuse himself from 
reading the books he reviewed on the ground that the 
previous reading created a prejudice in the mind of the 
reviewer. It is probable that a genuine visit to the 
United States, including a fair study of the present con- 
dition of American society, is calculated to shatter the 
elaborate theories of the ordinary European social phil- 
osopher, and possibly open his eyes to several aspects 
of mundane affairs never before revealed to his cultured 
apprehension. Of course, if any such man throws him- 
self entirely into the hands of a class of narrow and fas- 
tidious American exclusives, he will only be confirmed 
in his notions; for, probably, there is not in Christen- 
dom a more thorough illustration of intense and sense- 
less provincialism than in this pretentious clique of 
which every considerable American community can fur- 
nish a contingent. . 

Whether Mr. Arnold is a man to profit by this new 


experience, remains to be seen. No Englishman, to- 


day, more completely represents that peculiar type of 
existence developed at the top of British civilization 
than himself. ‘The son of one of the great educational 
and ecclesiastical reformers of the generation just past, 
and, in some ways, one of the broadest-minded of mod- 
ern Englishmen, Matthew Arnold, as a power around 
the whole field of literature, has no superior at home. 
A poet of no mean order; an exquisite and profound 
critic of literature ; a careful observer, and often a wise 
counselor in education; the most original and suggest- 
ive of living English writers on the literary aspects of 
the Scripture writings and the dominant creeds of 
Christendom,—he stands as a splendid and peculiar prod- 
uct of the special training of the cultured Englishman, 
modified by the radical tendencies of Continental Euro- 
pean thought. But along with this, Mr. Arnold 
seems to live and move and have his being in the atmos- 
phere of the British superior class; perhaps, to-day, 
the most thorough example of mental and social provin- 
cialism in the civilized world. His entire view of re- 
ligion, society, and politics is an observation from this 
social Olympus, vulgarity and philistinism being the 
test in all his sweeping judgments. He dismisses the 
great middle class of his own country, which has made 
the England of to-day what it is, as incorrigibly uncul- 
tured and out of the pale in an estimate of social forces, 
while the working multitudes are remanded to the 
Hades of philosophic contempt. It seems incredible to 
him why any British subject should choose to live, die, 
or be buried outside the pale of the Established Church, 
while he asserts for himself, as a distinguished member of 
it, a latitude of belief that makes the hair of the average 
bishop stand erect with horror. 

The point in his recent queer screed on American 
society seems to be: America is a country with no es- 
tablished upper class; representing, on a large scale, 
the middle, dissenting class of Great Britian; conse- 
qnently, a land thoroughly interpenetrated with the 
special vulgarities of the home middle class, while shar- 
ing the undeniable vigor and ability for affairs of that 


powerful section of the British people. It does not 
seem to have occured to Mr. Arnold that there may be 
a reason for the defects of a British middle class of dis- 
senters in the exclusive policy of his own upper crowd, 
which, for a thousand years, has labored, without rest, 
to monopolize all power, privilege, and opportunity in 
the Empire, and is still a mighty impediment to the 
development of the higher type of character and man- 
ners everywhere beneath its “cold shadow.” Neither 
has it occurred to him, apparently, that the people of 
the United States is in no fair sense a reproduction or 
imitation of the British middle class. Indeed, several 
millions of our countrymen to-day enjoy opportunities 
for the development of a broad and truly cultivated 
Christian manhood and womanhood, which no special 
class in Europe can obtain. . 

He will find in our smaller cities, and everywhere, 
something better than an established little provincial 
superior set,—a large number of people competent by 
reading, manners, and experience, to deal with the 
most difficult questions of national life. We trust he 
will be able, at least for the period of his sojourn among 
us, to comprehend this fact: that there is an American 
people which is not made by a treaty between classes, but 
developed by the common necessities.and inspiration of 
American affairs, which, in good time, may be trusted 
to appropriate the most conspicuous merits of several 
European classes, and give to the world a new indica- 
tion of the capacity of human nature on a field big 
enough for the modern man to turn around. Whether 
this will be, or Mr. Arnold is detined to another exhibi- 
tion of a European specialist trying to encircle the 
new republic with one of his own garters, we wait with 
some curiosity to see. 


THE PROPER SCHOOL BOARD. 


We have devoted considerable attention in these col- 
umns lately to the subject of the School Board, because 
we feel it to be an important subject at this time, and 
one that demands attention. We wish to direct the at- 
tention of educators, and of every citzen who has the in- 
terests of our public school system really at heart, to 
this question, to some purpose. We have shown the 
evils which must result to the schools whenever the 
school board passes into the control of incompetent men ; 
we have shown what incompetence and corruption already 
prevail in the school boards of many of our cities, and 
the alarming results of the degradation of high educa- 
tional interests into the realm of ward politics; and we 
have tried to arouse thoughtful people to the duty of 
united action against the ignorance and adventurism 
that are pushing their way into the school board, and to 
indicate effectual means of protest and purgation. We 
wish here to say something upon the true constitution 
of the school board, the proper men for place upon it, 
and the proper means of getting them there. 

In the first place, we wish to say that we believe that 
our high and dry American custom of insisting that a 
political district shall always be represented by some- 
body who happens to be domiciled in the district, and 
by nobody else, nowhere appears so absurd and reason- 
less as in the scrupulous apportionment of the mem- 
bers of a school board to the several wards of a 
city. If Birmingham wants to send John Bright to 
Parliament, and Edinburgh wants to send Mr. Glad- 
stone, they do it, without bothering themselves over 
the fact that the one lives in Rochdale and the other in 
Wales. But we, with our boasted Yankee “common 
sense,’ must needs send a fourth-class congressman 
from Essex rather than take a ready first-class man from 
Boston, and a third-rate man from Berkshire, during a 
drought in Berkshire, when good second-rate men 
may be abundant on the east bank of the Connecticut. 
This is foolish enough. Let the districts take their 
representatives wherever they please, we say; simply 
see to it that the State’s delegation in Congress includes 
the State’s ablest politicians, though every one live in 
Hull or in Hoosac. But this is not half so foolish as 
the insistence upon a strict representation of the wards 
in the school board, which serves no purpose under the 
sun. It is a great pity, truly enough, if every ward in 
every city has not a man competent to sit upen the 


school board; but we believe that better school boards 
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would be secured in every case if this arbitrary system 
of representation were done away with, and the voters in 
the various wards were allowed to bring forward the 
best available men of the city, whatever the names of 
the streets they live in. Two things, at least, are quite 
certain: No man is likely to be entitled to the suf- 
frages of any body of voters for a position of such re- 
sponsibility as that of membership in the school board, 
whose character and intelligence have not given him 
a standing recognized in the city at large; and no 
man is competent for place upon the school board 
whose knowledge of the life and needs of the city is not 
sufficiently reliable and detailed to enable him to deal 
intelligently with all sectional questions. 


But it is not likely that our high aud dry system of 
representation will be done away with immediately, even 
as concerns school board elections ; and under the pres- 
ent circumstances we advise, as the surest means of se- 
curing good men, the complete ignoring of political dis- 
tinctions in voting for candidates for the school board. 
The carrying of national politics into the strifes of the 
town-meeting and local matters in general is, in any 
case, sufficiently ludicrous ;—as though the duties of 
our mayors and selectmen had anything to do with the 
presidency, free trade, or the Chinese question! Per- 
haps we shall make an intelligent and intelligible clas- 
sification of our quarrels in time, and elect our con- 
gressmen upon national issues, our governors with ref- 
erence to the needs of the State at the time, and our 
assessors and collectors for their assessing and collect- 
ing excellencies, which are not likely to be much af- 
fected by their attitude upon State and national politics. 
There is certainly no place so fit for the beginning of a 
movement in favor of more rational voting as the school 
board election. It is in the school board election that 
the right of woman to equal suffrage has first been gen- 
erally recognized. In the school board election let us 
begin this other great reform, and irrespective of irrel- 
evant State and national issues, always vote for the fit- 
test man for school board duties. 

Who are fit men for the school board ? Not pedago- 
gical experts or university men alone, nor monied men 
alone,—nothing of the sort. We are not pleading for 
a school board academy or aristocracy of any kind. We 
are simply demanding that such men be elected to the 
school board, and no others, as are competent to deal in 
a broad and intelligent manner with the class of educa- 
tional questions that fall within the province of the 
school board; and we do not think that any intelligent 
body of men find it very difficult to comprehend what 
the proper qualifications are, or to recognize incompe- 
tence when pointed out; whether they will tolerate or 
install the incompetent is another question. 


No man is fit forthe school board who has not the 
general and primary recommendation of a recognized in- 
terest in education and genuine devotion to the public 
schools. So much should go without saying,—and yet 
this is the thing that seems to need saying most. If 
the voters of the country could be made to take this to 
heart, the rest would take care of itself. But they can- 
not be made to take it to heart by any wkase, but only 
by the careful and continuous efforts of the friends of a 
good education to maintain a proper popular estimate of 
the dignity of the school board and the seriousness of its 
duties. In England every candidate for office upon the 
school board is compelled to address the voters of his dis- 
trict in public assembly, declaring his position upon 
general educational questions, and upon particular issues 
of the time and place, and then facing criticisms and an- 
swering questions. We think that, if a similar practice 
were insisted upon among ourselves, it would do much 
to teach candidates for the school board that the office 
means something, and to secure more intelligent voting. 
The exhibition of themselves which many redoubtable 
members of our boards would make, in any attempt to 
talk about education and schools before an ordinary as- 
sembly of hard-headed and hard-handed men, would be 
quite sufficient to insure their defeat at the polls. 
~ No man without a recognized interest in education, 
and a genuine devotion to the schools, and none with- 


out @ recognized standing in the community for intelli-| 


gence and character, should be eligible for a position on 
the school board. Osher things being equal, the natural 
fitness of things would certainly direot our suffrage to 


the man who has at least had the advantages of the en- 
tire public-school system, that he may be guided, as far as 
possible, by experience of his own, in dealing with 
questions concerning the relations of its different de- 
partments. In cities where there are institutions for 
the higher education, it would be well if representa- 
tives of the faculties of these could be among the mem- 
bers of the school board, that the board might avail it- 
self immediately of their knowledge and experience in 
its discussions of questions which concern the relation 
of the high school to the college, and of the public- 
school system in general to the whole educational work 
of the country. For similar reasons we believe that the 
school board in none of our large cities should be with- 
out one or two members from among the teachers of the 
public schools themselves. This would not only swell 
the sum total of a kind of knowledge most needed in 
the school board, but such representation would be of 
great advantage to the teaching body itself, bringing it 
into immediate, practical contact with municipal senti- 
ment and strengthening the feeling of solidarity in the 
various educational forces. It would be an advantage, 
we believe, almost always, if the superintendent of 
of schools were ex-officioa member of the board,—not to 
vote, but to regularly speak and advise, in cases where 
delicacy and common sense would not direct his absence. 
The school board wants all the avaliable wisdom 
which can be brought to bear upon its particular work. 
It wants the woman. It wants the physician, with his 
knowledge of sanitary laws, and then wants to put him, 
not on the committee on text-books, as in its ordinary 
blundering way it is apt to do, but on the committee on 
school-houses. It wants the manufacturer and enter- 
prising, business man, to promote the efficiency of the 
schools in their relations to industry and the trades. 
And it wants the hard-handed working man, whose 
head is as good as his band, who can speak for the peo- 
ple who feel taxation and will look out for their gen- 
uine interests. 
Such men every city can have upon its school board, 
if its intelligent voters will attend to their simple and easy 
duties,—men who understand what their offices are and 
will faithfully discharge them. But if the people are 
not vigilant, and if voters do not attend to their duties, 
then the evils that we have had to complain of in so 
many of our large cities will only grow worse and worse 
because more and more the school boards will pass into 
the control of the ignorant man, the careless man, the 
bummer, and the “ scurvy politician.” 


— The Naval School of the United States, at Annapolis, pro- 
poses to introduce a post-graduate course of scientific study for 
its young men, especially during their earlier yearg of service. 
Nothing could be better for the men and the naw In time 
of peace the officers of this service often have extraordinary 
opportunities, in very interesting localities, for the study of 
nature, and there is no special danger, just now, that any of 
our public servants will suffer from ‘‘ over-education ”’ in any 
legitimate field of human inquiry. 


WINTER READING. 


Now that the opening of a new school-year is close at hand, 
we would call the attention of Superintendents and School offi- 
cers to the importance of extending the circulation of profes- 
sional journals in their respective districts. We shall be happy 
to send samples to a!l who will codperate in this good work; 
and, as an inducement to an extra effort at this opportune sea- 
son, we offer the following library of 20 standard works for a 
club of new subscriptions to our publications to the amount 
of $10.00: 


1. Macaulay’s Essays. 
2. Carlyle’s Essays. 
3. Calamities of Authors (Disraeli). 
4. Self-Culture (Blackie). 
5. Alfred the Great (Hughes), 
6. Manliness of Christ (Hughes). 
7. America Revisited (Sala). 
8, Lacon (Colton). 
9. Drill-Book in Vocal Culture (Thwing). 
10. Companion to the Revised Version of the New 
Testament. 
11. Goldsmith's Citizen of the World. 
12. Culture and Religion (Shairp). 
13. Ruskin’s Frondes Agrestes. 
14. Ruskin’s Bthics of the Dust. 
15. Sartor Resartus (Carlyle). 
16. Lothair (Disraeli). Two Vols. 
17. Life of Christ (Farrar). Two Vols. 
18. Light of Asia (Arnold). | 
(All Bound in Fine Manilla.) 


For circulars and epecimens, address : 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 


16 Hawiey Street, Boston. 


DRIFT. 
— Somebody down in Maine, hitherto unappreciated in 
public life, offers $8000 to the public-school fund of the State, 
on condition of an election to Congress. Interview the man 


on ‘‘ National aid,’ and possibly, if sound in that direction, 
our downeast friends can do no better. 


— The American Missionary Association has done a sensible 
thing inemploying Prof. Albert Salisbury of the State Normal 
School at Whitewater, Wis., and a distinguished conductor of 
school institutes, to take the superintendency of their educa- 
tional work in the Southern States. This Association is con- 
nected with schools containing several thousands of the young 
colored people, a large proportion of whom will become teach- 
ers or be called to service in educational matters. Nothing 
can be more useful than the presence of a superintendent of 
commanding ability, moving among these schools and intro- 


ducing the best methods of school organization and discipline. 
The Wisconsin press mentions Prof. Salisbury with praise, and 
he undertakes this influential position with the best wishes of 
every friend of the colored people in the South. 


— Four Unitarian churches at the South end of Boston have 
united to support a vacation school for children compelled to 
spend the summer months in the city. Miss Lucretia Hale 
and a committee of ladies have had the matter in charge, and 
raised and disbursed the $300 necessary for the six weeks’ 
instruction of the 275 in average attendance. The city fur- 
nished school-rooms in Groton street, and the exercises have 
ranged through a pleasant variety of lessons, from the kinder- 
garten up to instruction in various simple industrial matters, 
including a carpenter’s shop for the boys. Other schools of 
this sort have been in operation. Indeed, some ten years ago, 
under the lead of an Episcopal Church, the work was begun, 
and in various ways has been supported, until it has now 
become a fixed fact in the educational opportunities of the 
city. 

— The new party of the manufacturers and sellers of liquor 
is destined to learn that the American people, though tolerant 
of a great deal, are not disposed to put their public affairs into 
the hands ofa crowd whose ideal of freedom seems to be the 
unlimited right to curse the land with drunkenness, poverty, 
waste, and crime. We believe any political party, in any State, 
that indorses the insolent demands of this fraternity, now 
openly arrayed on the side of disobedience to law, as it has 
always been conspicuous for evasion of the law, wiil have 


cause for regret. There is a story of an idiot who, in a storm 
at sea, lashed himself fast to an anchor. The party that 
lashes itself to this new fraternity for the propagation of in- 
temperance, will have a good chance at the first premium 
awarded for political idiocy. 


— The Catholic Review is engaged in bolstering up the sink- 
ing cause of parochial education by the testimony of various 
old fogies outside its own church, including such experts as 
Richard Grant White. Our Catholic friends do not seem to 
appreciate the ground of the American objection against paro- 
chial schools. It is not because they are Catholic,—they would 
be equally alien to American ideas if they were conducted by 
Methodists, Universalists, Spiritualists, or disciples of Mr. 
Bob Ingersoll. The American people believe there is no 
valid objection against teaching the Christian morality, which 
is the standard of morals in every civilized country, by precept, 
practice, example, and discipline in common schools, access - 
ble to all. It is only at this angle that American public affairs 
touch upon religion,—the formation of the righteous character 
in the citizen. Outside this realm is the vast region of the 
theological, ecclesiastical, and social aspects of religion, with 
which the State and the common school wisely decline to in- 
terfere, believing the various churches, and the people in 
their private capacity, are fully competent for that work. Any 


man of any creed who differs from the American idea can 
educate his child as he will, at his own risk. Bat when he 
undertakes to denounce the American school as ‘‘ Godless,’’ 
because he cannot lug in his entire creed and church, or no 
church, into the school-room he simply proclaims himself be- 
hind the times and stands up for an antiquated crotchet which 


every Christian country is fast out-growing. 


— Every visitor at Nashville, interested in public schools, 
will do well to put himself under charge of Supt. Caldweii for 
a stroll among the children. Nashville was one of the cities 
that, before 1860, had moved with success in public school 
affairs, and gained for itself, in various ways, the reputation 
of an educational center. As a consequence, the new move- 
ment for education in the Southwest, in 1865, concentrated 
upon Nashville as a city in full sympathy with its object. 
One after another, the three great schools for the freedmen, 
Vanderbilt University, the Peabody Normal School, in connec- 
tion with the University of Nasbville and two flourishing 
academies for girls have been established, giving to the city the 
lead throughout the entire Southwest. One of the most inter- 
esting of these institutions is the Howard Public School for 
white children, under the direction of Prof. S. 8. Woolwine. 
It contains more than a thousand pupils, and in all respects is 
a model of a large graded city school. A late number of the 
American contains an interesting account of a fire-drill, in 
which the rooms were emptied without confusion in exactly 
two minutes. The remarkable discipline in this and similar 
schools in the South is a sufficient answer to the doubt of many 
good people in that section whether Southern children can be 


held in anything like the Northern system. The military spirit 
has been ha pily utilized by masters like Messrs. Wool wine, 
Moses, and Tomlinson in a way to dispel! all apprehensions of 
thie sort. Mr. Woolwine is also manager of the Southbera 


school agency, engaged in supplying teachers for the South, 
his Church street, N ashville, Tenn. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
LEITFADEN ZUM ERLERNEN DER DEUTSCHEN SPRACHE NACH 
DER NATURBLICHEN MetHope. Von E. F. Bacon, Ph.B. 


127 Strand, London: G. W. Bacon & Co. American orders 
filled by the author, Box 1, Hoboken, N.J. 314pages; $1.25. 


This is a new German text-book by Professor Bacon of the 
Sauveur College of Languages, and contains, first, a synopsis 
of German grammar, covering a hundred pages, and wholly in 
German; second, a series of dialogues, stories, songs, and plays, 
for pupils of all ages. The grammatical portion contains all 
that is necessary, and nothing superfluous. The second part 
of the book is very ingeniously compiled, presenting a great 
variety of brief exercises adapted to a method of instruction 
which is something of a hobby with the author,—that of mem- 
orizing model sentences and short dialogues. The plays for 
school entertainments are the best we have ever seen in Ger- 
man, being full of action, and composed in short sentences. 
An American who cannot teach German by the Conversational 
Method can improve himself, as well as his pupils, by teach- 
ing these excellent dialogues and plays. Professor Bacon has 
had a large experience in teaching German, and this man- 
ual, prepared for his own pupils, will meet the wants of many 
American teachers, whether they follow the Natural Method 
or not. The book is excellent in typography, being printed in 
large, open type, and well bound. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL GREEK. The Text 
revised by Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., Canon of Peterbor- 
ough, and Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge; and 
Fenton John Anthony Hort, D.D., Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge, Eng. American Edition, with an In- 
troduction by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., Professor in the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, and President of 
the American Bible Revision Committee. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 


In this superb edition of the New Testament the Revised 
English Version has been arranged so as to correspond as 
nearly as possible, page by page, with Westcott & Hort’s 
Greek text, — the two works being printed on opposite pages. 
For the purposes of the Biblical student and scholar this work 
is invaluable. The original Greek has been collated, in ac- 
cordance with recognized principles of criticism, by Westcott 
& Hort, men of trained taste and acknowledged ability from 
all sources accessible at the present time. The text of the 
Greek is beautiful, printed from plates containing the final 
corrections of the editors, and the English from the type used 
in the brevier edition of the Revised Version issued by the 
Harpers. The arrangement of the Greek and English upon 
opposite pages greatly facilitates the comparing of the latest 
English translation with the most recent Greek text. Dr. 
Schaff says, ‘‘ The 17th of May, 1881, marks an epoch in the 
history of the New Testament. It is the birthday both of the 
purest English translation and of the purest Greek text.’’ 
‘*The original and the translation were matured during the 
same time by harmonious, independent codperation.’”’ The 
editors of the Greek text were also members of the English 
New Testament Revisers. The Introduction, by Dr. Schaff, 
to the American Edition, contains valuable historical informa- 
tion. The volume contains 540 well-printed pages upon fine, 
calendered paper, and the book is substantially bound, with 
marbled edges. 


CHAMBERS’S ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. Edited by Andrew Findlater, M.A., LL.D. 
New York: R. Worthington. 


The rapid progress made in the historical study of the lan- 
guage has made necessary the preparation of an entirely new 
edition of this Standard Etymological Dictionary. The im- 
provements made show that the revision has been of an ex- 
haustive character. The Vocabulary has been enriched by a 
multitude of added words. The definitions of scientific terms 
have been carefully verified, and the pronunciation corrected 
in accordance with the best authorities. The most noticeable 
feature in this edition is the great change in etymology; that 
alone is so great as almost to constitute it a new work. For 
convenience of reference the arrangement of words has been 
made strictly alphabetical. The valuable Appendix contains 
a glossary of the rare and obsolete words and meanings in 
Milton’s poetical works; a copious list of prefixes and suffixes, 
with their signification, derivation, affinities, etc. This is a 
work every teacher and student of language should have. 


THE MODERN STENOGRAPHER. A Complete System of Light- 
line Phonography, being a Plain and Practical Metbod for 
acquiring a Perfect Knowledge of the Principles of the Best 
Phonetic Shorthand. By George H. Thornton. New York 
D. Appleton & Co. Cloth; price, $1.00. 


There seems to be a great revival in the competition of sys- 
tems of shorthand. Improvement is going on everywhere. 
This latest candidate is to be a judicions mingling of the two 
Pitman systems, but the author boldly comes out in favor of 
all light lines. And in so much the work is certainly an im- 
provement on the ordinary shorthand text-books; for to attain 
the speed often desired, professional writers discard, in fact 
must discard, all distinctions of light and heavy strokes. Im- 
provements and changes of outline are introduced in the book 
to meet the common-sense plan. It is a safe work for begin- 
ners, and old phonographers can obtain many useful hints 
from it. Such beautiful lithograph work was seldom seen in 


our younger days. 


PuysicaL Scrence SERIES. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


By LeRoy C. Cooley. 


This admirable series is designed for graded schools, and con- 
sists of Experiments in Natural Philosophy and Chem- 


istry, price 75 cents; Elements of Natural Philosophy, price 
$100; Eloments of Chemistry, price $100. The following 
books by the same author are designed for academic classes: 
Natural Philosophy (larger work), price $1.50; Text-Book of 
Chemistry (larger work), price $1.25. The above books are 
sent to teachers for examination by the publishers and their 
general agents at Boston and Chicago, post-paid, on receipt of 
two-thirds the above prices. Professor Cooley is the Professor 
of Natural Science in Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and 
has shown his ripe experience as an educator in a judicious 
selection of matter, developed in topical form by the most ap- 
proved methods. The Elements of Chemistry is admirably 
adapted to pupils under fifteen years of age, and contains the 
facts in regard to the water, air, rocks, and soil, — in a word, 
covers the history of things common and useful, such as the 
young should know. 


THomAs GrRAy. By Edmund W. Gosse. Price, 75 cents. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. 

This is the latest of the valuable series know as the ‘‘ English 
Men of Letters,’’ edited by John Morley, and is the most com- 
plete and comprehensive biographical study of Gray with which 
we are acquainted. The author furnishes many interesting 
details in reference to his childhood and early college life; of 
his grand tour of three years upon the Continent, which was 
the only time he ever left his native country. His life at Stoke- 
Pogis and Cambridge, his acquaintance with Richard West, 
and the writing of his first English poems, are fully explained. 
In the winter of 1749 the death of his aunt brought to his 
recollection the ‘‘ Elegy in a Country Churchyard,”’ which he 
had begun seven years before within sight of the ivy-clustered 
spire under whose shadow she was laid, and he took it in hand 
again and finished it in June, 1750. The fame of the elegy 
has spread to all lands, and immortalized the name of the poet. 
In 1754 he began his Pindaric Odes, and led an uneventful life 
for many years at Cambridge, and died July 30, 1771, aged 
only 54 years. 


KANT’sS CRITIQUE OF PuRE Reason: A Critical Exposition. 
By George S. Morris, Ph.D., Professor of Ethics, History of 
Philosophy and Logic in the University of Michigan, and 
Lecturer on Philosophy in the John Hopkins University 
Baltimore. Price, $1.25. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 

This is one of a series of ‘‘German Philosophical Classics 
for English Readers and Students,’’ under the general editorial 
supervision of George S. Morris, Ph.D. The publishers state 
that each volume will be devoted to the critical exposition of 
some one masterpiece belonging to the history of German phi. 
losophy. The aim in each case will, be to furnish aclear and 
attractive statement of the special substance and purport of 
the original author’s argument; to interpret and elucidate the 
same by reference to the historic and acknowledged results of 
philosophic inquiry, to give an independent estimate of merits 
and deficiencies, and especially to show, as occasion may re- 
quire, in what way German thought contains the natural com- 
plement, or the much-needed corrective, of British speculation. 
It is intended that the series, when completed, shall consist of 
ten or twelve volumes, founded on the works of Leibnitz, 
Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. It will thus furnish in 
effect a history of the most conspicuous and permanently in- 
fluential movement in the history of German thought, and its 
general object may be stated to be to render reasonably acces- 
sible to the intelligent English reader a knowledge of German 
philosophic thought in its leading outlines, and at the same 
time to furnish the special student with a valuable introduc- 
tion and guide to more comprehensive studies in the same 
direction. The present volume is prepared by the editor, and 
admirably fulfills the promise of the above announcement, and 
inaugurates the series in a scholarly way. 


THE DesMOND HUNDRED. Boston : James R. Osgood & Co. 

This is a recent issue of the popular Round-Robin Series, 
and will be eagerly read by summer tourists in their travels at 
the seaside and among the mountains. Differing in style from 
A Tallahassee Girl, a remarkable story which preceded it in 
the series, it will doubtless find many admiring readers. 


EcLECTIC MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY. A Complete Guide 
to the Acquisition of Pitman’s Phonetic Shorthand, With- 
out or With a Teacher. By Elias Longley. 12mo, pp. 144; 
cloth, 75 cents. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 


Mr. Longley’s Manual was first published in 1854, and has 
always been one of the most popular shorthand books in the 
market. In this new edition of 1882 it has undergone careful 
revision. The system is that of Isaac Pitman, of England, 
with all his latest improvements, and those suggested and de- 
veloped by the best American writers on phonography. The 
work is published in most excellent style. 


STUDIES IN SCIENCE AND RELIGION. By G. Fredk. Wright, 
author of The Logic of Christian Evidences. Andover, 
Mass.: Warren F. Draper. 

This scholarly work is designed as a companion to the au- 
thor’s work, The Logic of Christian Evidences. The several 
chapters were originally published in the New Englander and 
Bibliotheca Sacra, rewritten and enlarged to meet the de- 
mands of the present time. It is a vigorous defence of Chris- 
tianity, and the last chapter, upon the “‘ Relation of the Bible 
to Science,”’ will be eagerly read by those who need to under- 
stand that the discoveries of modern science do not impair the 
confidence they have in the biblical record, properly inter- 
preted. Mr. Wright states very fairly the positions of Darwin 


and other authorities in science, and calls for a more sensible 
reading of many passages of the Scriptures. Itis a volume 
full of vigorous thought, and scholars will find their horizon 


of thought enlarged by ita critical reading. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Henry Holt & Co., New York, have just added to the 
Leisure Hour Series” a novel of early days in Connecticut, 
by G. H. Hollister, entitled Kinley Hollow. 

— Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, published August 21, a Com- 
plete Algebra, by George A. Wentworth. The first 350 pages 
are identical with the Elements of Algebra ; the remaining 160 
pages will discuss higher algebra. 

— Estes & Lauriat, Boston, will have ready Sept. 1, three 
notable illustrated juveniles: The Young Folks’ History of 
London, by W. H. Rideing; Young Folks’ Life of Washington, 
and Page, Squire, and Knight, or the Days of Chivalry, a his- 
torical story of the middle ages, edited by W. Davenport 
Adams. 

— S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, will publish, early in Sep- 
tember, A Practical German Grammar, by W. C. Sawyer, Ph.D. ; 
and The Development of English Language and Literature, by 
Prof. A. H. Welsh. In October they will issue the second 
volume of ‘ Grigg’s Philosophical Classics.” This will be 
Schelling’s Transcendental Idealism, by Prof. John Watson. 

— Mrs. T. W. Dewing’s popular little volume on Beauty in 
Dress, is now succeeded by an equally timely work on Beauty 
in the Household. The latter is a tasteful and useful manual 
of art in the household, and covers a wide field of experience, 
beginning with abstract principles of hygiene, and proceeding 
through the entire domestic economy to considerations of the 
higher moralities of housekeeping. It is practical and full of 
common sense, and it will be read with profit. It is published 
by Harper & Brothers, New York. 

— J. D. Bond, St. Paul, Minn., has just published a new 
series of Staff-ruled Writing Books. Each staff or group is 
formed by six parallel horizontal lines, forming five equal 
spaces. The staffs, or groups, are entirely separated from 
each other by intervening spaces, and are intersected by slant 
lines of fifty-two degrees from the base-line and to the right of 
perpendicular. These excellent books may be used with black- 
board or engraved copies. The rulings are in red and blue. 
See specimens of staff-rule in advertising columns of THE 
JOURNAL. 

— James R, Osgood & Co., Boston, will issue in September, 
Jewish History and Bible Narrative, chiefly intended for the 
use of parents and teachers. Literature Lessons, by Kate 
Sanborn, a series of twenty-five papers from Chaucer to Ten- 
nyson, printed on separate sheets, with subjects for essays 
and study, and arranged in an original form admirably adapted 
for school use or private reading. Not the least interesting 
among their new books will be Lieut. Danenhower's Narrative 
of the Jeannette, the only authorized and complete edition. 

— D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, will issue Sept. 1, Field, 
Wood, and Meadow Rambles: How we went Bird's- Nesting, by 
Amanda B. Harris, illustrated by George F. Barnes, treating of 
the habits and resorts of the birds of Southern New Hamp- 
shire; A Family Flight ‘over Egypt and Syria, and a Family 
Flight through France, Germany, Norway, and Switzerland, 
two illustrated volumes by E. E. and Susan Hall, containing 
amusing adventures blended with interesting and instructive 
information. Young Folks’ History of the Netherlands, by 
Alexander Young, attractive additions to the second series of 
** Young Folks’ Histories.’’ 

The Schillerkranz.—This society of teachers and students of 
German in connection with the Sauveur College of Languages, 
has determined to issue a small monthly journal containing 
translations from English into German, and other material of 
value to the student. The society rapidly increased last year, 
and having enlarged it works is likely to become an important 
agency in promoting the studyof German. The editorial work 
is done by the president, Professor Ziillig, and it is published 
by the secretary, Professor Bacon. The membership fee is 
one dollar per annum, which is to be sent to E. F, Bacon, 
Box 1, Hoboken, N. J. 

— Hunter, Rose & Co., Toronto, Canada, publish The Hdu- 
cational Chart, being a comparative abstract of two antagonis- 
tic systems of education,—the mathematical and the xsthetic, 
—by Angus Dallas. The author attempts to give a bird’s-eye 
view of what he regards as a deeply-seated and confirmed liter- 
ary disease, and contends that while society sanctifies usage as 
the rule of conduct there can be no standard of right; that the 
rule of conduct should have the divine sanction as a common 
standard; that, as the divine standard is mathematical, and 


the way to the discernment of the divine sanction is also 
mathematical, it is, therefore, imperative that education in all 
its branches, as these branches affect the different professions 
and interests of society, should be strictly mathematical, It is 
a curious chart, and will interest students of educational 
problems. 

— Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, have just published 
the first complete edition of T. B. Aldrich’s poems. These 
poems have been popular, but have heretofore appeared in 
different volumes,— Flower and Thorn, Friar Jerome’s Beauti- 
Sul Book, XXXVI. Ballads and XII. Lyrics. The present 
volume contains all his poems, and has been revised by him 
for this edition. The illustrations are of superior excellence. 
The original drawings for this book were furnished by the 
Paint and Clay Club of Boston, an artists’ club, the members 
of which are some of the foremost artists of the city, and each 
artist was allowed to select from the poems those subjects 
which pleased him and seemed more directly in his line. The 
are not illustrations merely, but pictures which do credit bo 
to the artists and the engravers. The illustrations as a whole 
have a pleasing variety, and are characterized by a charmi 
originality and fidelity to the subject. A limited number o 
copies will be issued in illuminated paper flexible covers, with 
a decoration which has been produced through the special 
adaptation of a successful process. The rest of the edition 
will be issued in a new style of flexible covers, with simple but 
tasteful lettering in gold. ‘ t 
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MATHEMATICS. 


Allcommunications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. QUIMBY, Hanover, N. H. Questions will be 
answered by mail when stamps for return-postage are inclosed. 


PROBLEM 207,—Given the angles of a triangle and three 
lines joining the vertices to an unknown point, to find the 


triangle. 


Let A, B, and C be 
the angles and a, b, 
c the given distances 
from the vertices of 
the point P in the 
triangle. 

With vertical an- 
gles 2A,2B, and 2C, 
and including sides 
a, b, and c¢, con- 
struct the isosceles 
triangles AP; P2, 
BP; P3, CP2P3; ar- 

range them so that 
their bases shall form the triangle P:P.P;, their vertices lying 
without if the given angles are all acute; but if one of them 
is obtuse the corresponding vertex will lie within. 

Join A, B, and C, and ABC is the required triangle; AP =a, 
BP=b, CP=c. 

We easily findjP: P2=2asinA, P; P2 = 2b sin B, and P2P; 
= 2c sinC 


angle P.P:P; = cos— [ 


a’ sin? A sin? B — c? sin? C 
2a6 sin A sin B 
a’ sin? A + b? sin? B — c? sin? C 
angle AP:B=C-+coe— | 2ab sin Asin B 
Then from the triangle AP:B we have AB =. 

{ asin? A+ b?sin?B—c*sin?C | 

2absin A siu B | 
= { a?+-b?—cosecA cosecB { cosC(a*sin? sin? B—Csin?C) 
—sinCy [(2ab sin Asin B)* —(a%sin?A-+b? sin?B—c*sin2C)?] } } 


Similarly we find AC = 
[ 
| cos B+ 2ac sin A sin C 


={ a*-+c?—cosecAcosecC { cos B) 


—sin By [(2ac sin AsinC)*—-(a?sin* A+ c*sin?C—b*sin?B)?] } } B 


BC= 

Perit 2bc sin B sin UV 
= { BeosecC { cos ) 

—sin Ay [(2bcsin BsinC)*—(b*sin? B+-c*sin?C—a*sin? A )*] } 
WILLIAM Hoover, Dayton. O. 


PRoBLEM 208.—What length must be cut from the narrow 
end of a board to contain 1 sq. foot, the length of the board 
being 6 ft. and width 12 in at one end, and 8 in. at the other ? 


Let z = length in inches of piece cut off. For every inch of 
length measured from the narrow end the width increases ps 


of an inch, Hence 8 + = = width of board where cut. 
{8 + = area of short plece; {104+ = (78-2) = 
area of long piece, As area of long piece is four times that of 
short piece, $8 + } 10+ | (722), Whence 


2 = 16,99-+- in. C. R. LEBAR. 
PROBLEMS. 
PROBLEM 214. — Given, z*y + zy* = 820 
9 
to find x and y. T. 8.8. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


THE PLANETS —SEPTEMRER, 1882. 
(AU computations are for the latitude and meridian of Boston. 

Mercury will be visible as an evening star, Sept. 25-28, being 
at greatest eastern elongation (26°) on the 28th. He will be 
in conjunction with the brilliant star A Virginis (Spica) on 
the 20th, being only one-fifth of one degree north of that star; 
moving eastward past the stars, he passes two and one-third 
degrees south of Mars on the 2ist. He should be looked for 
just above the sunset-point, setting about half-past six. 

Venus is already a very brilliant and attractive object, though 
not nearly at her brightest. At the beginning of the month 
she is situated on the dividing line between the constellations 
Virgo and Libra, and at the close of the month she is 20° far- 
ther east, and near the star which marks the lowermost corner 
of the Square of Libra. She is at greatest eastern elongation 
on the 27th, at which time she will be about 47° east of the 
Sun, and her phase will be exactly that of a half-moon. The 
Moon passes about one degree north of heron the 16th. After 
passing her elongation, Venus will gradually become crescent 
in phase, and at the same time grow much brighter in conse- 
quence of her rapidly-diminishing distance from us. She sets 
a8 follows : 10th, Th. 48m. evening; 20th, 7h. 38m. evening ; 
and 30th, Th. 17m. evening. 

Mars is just west of Venus, and, owing to the similarity of 
color, may possibly be mistaken for Mercury, which is in his 
immediate vicinity; but Mereury will appear the brighter and 
larger. Mars sets as follows: 10th, 7h. 18m. evening; 20th, 
Gh. 58m. evening; and 30th, 6h. 28m. evening. 


The above are the only planets to be seen in the west in the 
evening. East of them in the Zodiac, the first constellation is 
Scorpio, near the center of which is the red star, Antares, set- 
ting at 8h. 37m. evening, at which time Deneb, the bright star 
at the head of the cross, is on the meridian and nearly over- 
head. The long arm of the Cross points directly to Scorpio. 
To the right of the Cross is the Harp, whose lucida-Vega is a 
most brilliant object. 

Almost directly below or south of these, and near the Equi- 
noctial, thesegment in Aquila is quickly discovered with Altair 
as the central star of the three, which make an arc 10 degrees 
long. Eastward from Scorpio the} constellations may be rec- 
ognized in their order: Sagittarius by the Milkmaid’s Dipper, 
Capricornus by the three stars forming a north and south line 
less than 5° long, Aquaries by the A, Pisces by the absence of 
any peculiar group or bright stars, and Aries, which is near 
the eastern horizon, by the cluster in the head, with the 
first-magnitude star a Arietis among them. About 5° to the 
right of a Arietis is a line of stars having a 5th-magnitude star 
at each extremity, and a 3d and 4th-magnitude star between, 
—the latter is a very easy and beautiful double star, discovered 
in 1664, which will well repay looking at. 

Jupiter and Saturn are in a widely different portion of the 
heavens, and have changed their positions, with respect to the 
surrounding stars, but very little since last month, as both 
planets are near their stationary points; that is, where their 
path is nearly in a line with the eye, instead of being at an 
angle, as when at opposition. Jupiter rises on the 10th at 11h. 
4m. evening; 20th, 10h. 29m. evening; 30th, 9h. 53m. evening; 
and Saturn at 9A. 12m.; 8h. 32m., and Th. 52m. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour (after midnight) at which 
the visible eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites occur, we do not men- 
tion them. 


EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS, 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1882. , m, 


a Andromed# (Alpheratz) in meridian . QO 2 morning. 

o Ceti (Mira, variable) in meridian . 2 4 

Persei (Algol, variable) in meridian . 8 0 

n Tauri (Alcyone, or Light of Pleiades) rises 8 6 evening. 

a Tauri (Aldebaran) rises . & 

a Aurigs (Capella) rises 6 12 

a Orionis (Betelguese) rises. 11 22 

a Canis Majoris (Sirius, or Dog Star) rises 1 47 morning. 

a Canis Minoris (Procyon) rises — 

a Leonis (Regulus) rises . ° 3 18 

a Virginis (Spica) sets 6 41 evening. 

a Bootis (Arcturus) sets . 9 27 

a Scorpionis (Antares) sets . 

Lyre (Vega)in meridian. 6 34 

a Cygni (Deneb) in meridian 8 38 

a Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) rises . - 6 58 morning. 


Penn Yan, Yates Co., N. Y., August, 1882. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES AT AM- 
HERST, MASS. 


The Sauveur College of Languages closed, Aug. 18, its 
seventh summer session at Amherst, and in some important 
respects it has been the most prosperous session of the school. 
The attendance has been the largest, numbering 250, and rep- 
resenting nineteen States, the District of Columbia, and 
Canada. Nearly half of those in attendance are, when at 
home, teachers. 

The method of instruction is well known as the ‘‘ Natural,’’ 
or ‘* Heness-Sauveur Method,’”’ and whatever its results may 
be, it is certainly very captivating, so much so that many bright 
students are constantly tempted to over-work. They go to the 
classes at first five and six hours a day, but soon learn that four 
hours is the maximum for good work; and if they have taken 
three or four languages in the beginning, they wisely drop to two, 
and take these at hours somewhat apart. My own opinion is, 
that the highest result is to be obtained by giving the whole 
time to a single language, and making it the medium of all 
possible} conversation throughout the day. Thus pursued it 
soon ceases to be a real study, and becomes simply the me- 
dium of communication and entertainment in the school, at 
table, on excursions, and everywhere, thus approximating rap- 
idly to the like use of the mother-tongue. A teacher who goes 
to Amherst not to work, but to rest, can accomplish his pur- 
pose, and at the same time gain fluency in a new speech only 
in this way. But then I would say as much of any course of 
study whatever, —one thing at a time; one study for each 
month, or term, or year, according to circumstances. 

‘The students at Amherst have one study for one bright 
morning-hour each day, and put five hours of enthusiasm and 
delight into it. The teacher gets the credit which is due to 
the fact, that to a fresh and clear mind learning is but the nat- 
ural play of the faculties, the satisfaction of an appetite that 
craves food for a brain that is capable of vigorous digestion. 
Our summer schools for specialists are helping us toward 


the concentration of force, and to out-door study. The most 
beautiful scene at Amherst is that of the noon-day “‘ sections,”’ 
under the trees, conversing in French or German. There is 
now no more thought of removing the Summer College from 
this charming highland valley. Wego to Amherst again next 


summer, and every summer. KE, F. B. 


Amherst, Mass., Aug., 1882. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
GroRGIA.—A school of Domestic Economy is to be opened 
in the autumn at Clark Univ., Atlanta. A ‘‘ model home’? is 
to be established in a convenient cottage, and all the domestic 
processes conducted therein in the best manner. 
State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Iowa, 


Iowa. — The State Council have appointed the following 
persons as members of the State Board of Ed.: J. L. Pickard, 
prest. State Univ.; J. C. Gilchrist, prin. State Normal School; 
J. W. Akers, Supt. Public Instr.; J. M. Rowle, and Mrs. N. 
M. Rich. 

The Tama Co. Normal Inst. was the largest and most enthu- 
siastic ever held in the county, and was perhaps the largest 
held in the State during the season. 

Prof. Ritchey of Pennsylvania, succeeds Dr. Hodge as prest. 
of Lenox Collegiate Inst. at Hopkinton. Welcome, stranger, to 
our vast educational field, and may we be mutually benefited. 

The Iowa Normal Monthly appeared in August in new dress, 
but its genial, winsome way and newsy pages soon convinced 
us that it was our old, invaluable friend, whose more courtly 
attire had not alienated itself from us. 

Apropos to the reaction against so much attention being 
given to ‘‘map questions” in geography, Speaker Struble of 
H. R , thinks the redeeming feature to such waste in teaching 
that branch is, that youth can intelligently read the River and 
Harbor bill. A shrewd observation and satire upon some of 
our methods. 

Hon. J. W. Akers, Supt. of Public Instr., has been invited to 
deliver his famous lecture, ‘‘ Elevation of the Masses,’’ in 90 
of the 99 teachers’ institutes. Everywhere he goes, teachers 
and people receive him with great cordiality. Coming from 
the ranks of public-school teachers he has their confidence, 
and sympathizes with their work. 

No educator in the State promises greater usefulness than 
Prof. Beardsham, prest. of Western Coll., at Toledo. This in- 
stitution, since its removal, has increased its attendance 50 
oad cent. The new $40,000 building will be occupied Jan. 1. 

he faculty has 10 members, several members spent the vaca- 
tion in summer schools of instruction in the West, to secure 
more thorough preparation. An effort is being made to raise 
$15,000 to endow a ‘‘ Tama Co. chair,’’ the department not 
named. The agent is meeting with encouraging success. Li- 
brary contains 5,000 volumes. 

Denmark Acad., the Phillips of the State, has already done 
a great work for the State, but it needs $40,000 imperatively 
and immediately in order to be well equipped. Prof. G. W. 
Bingham, the principal, formerly of New Hampshire, is now 
at the East. 

In rebuilding and refurnishing Iowa Coll., the Normal Dept. 
(Prof. H. K. Edson’s) is to have the addition of Swiss school 
material, the complete outfit of the Zurich public schools, 
from elementary appliances up to the most advanced, from a 
celebrated manufactory in that city. This will be a novel 
feature in didactics, allowing the comparative study of school 
methods on a broader and more advanced scale than is com- 
mon in our technical normal schools, even. The Zurich 
schools are admitted to be the best in that country, aud the 
greatest attention has been given to the perfection of appa- 
ratus, and everything in the nature of school-material. Other 
articles have been selected at Bremen, and altogether the cab- 
inet is a very complete and interesting one. Itis the gift of 
an Iowa gentleman, now filling a public position abroad, whose 
home is near Iowa Coll. Plans for two more new buildings are 
being perfected by a New-York architect for speedy use, and 
meautime, the Alumni Hall, whose corner-stone was laid last 
Commencement Day, is going rapidly up. It will be tempora- 
rily used for ordinary college-work till the other two are built, 
and then will be appropriated to libraries, society meetings, 
and gymnasium. A spacious and convenient Ladies’ Hall is 
also to be erected. Contrary to expectation, there is prospect 
of a large attendance at the college, notwithstanding its great 
calamity, which, indeed, is being rapidly repaired by collec- 
tions for the libraries, museum, and building and furnishing- 
funds. The trustees make a strong appeal to all the friends 
of education. The largest pledge made, thus far, is that of 
Hon, John I. Blair of New Jersey,—$15,000. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill. 


ILLINOoISs.—For a sample copy of Powell’s How to Talk, we 
acknowledge our indebtedness to the author. The book has 
already been introduced into Peoria and other prominent 
schools, and Cowperthwait & Co. may rest assured of this 
their latest publication.——The Macon Co. Inst. had an at- 
tendance of about 150. We know of no counties that surpass, 
and few that equal this county in the interest of its institutes. 
The teachers, regardless of party, are in favor of Mr. Trainer’s 
reélection as supt. 

The August term at Normal opened with an attendance of 
250.——Charles McMurry, Normal class of ’76, goes this fall 
to enter on a three years’ course at Halle, Germany.——Prin. 
E. C. Hill of Brighton, Macoupin Co., goes to a principalship 
in Nebraska.——The Macoupin Inst. had lectures by J. B. 
Merwin of St. Louis, E. J. James of Normal, and Hon. Geo. 
R. Wendling of Bloomington.——Supt. Clendenen of Arcola 
issues the first annual catalogue of his schools. It seems avery 
helpful pamphlet. 

We are told that the reported dissatisfaction with the change 
made by Prin. Grover, when he went from Ogden to Ivesdale 
was not general. We are glad to learn that he made every- 
thing satisfactory with the old school before he went to the 
new.—We have received a pamphlet entitled Prospectus of 
Fairfleld Collegiate School. It gives the full faculty, calendar, 
and course of study of a school yet to be opened at Fairfield in 
Wayne Co. It makes a very promising showing.——Prof. De- 
Motte of Bloomington has received from the U. S. Govern- 
ment the offer of a position on the topographical survey. 

Miss West of Knox Co. received from her summer institute 
an onyx necklace, and other beautiful testimonials of the re- 
gard in which she is held by her teachers.——It was Dr. Bate- 
man’s son, we are told, who goes to a professorship in Colum- 
bia Coll. We see no reason why the doctor should not re- 
main at Knox}]for many years to come. —— Messrs. McHugh 
and Howell have completed their history of the Normal Univ. 
It contains 200 pp. and sells at $1.50 in cloth, and $1.00 in 

aper——Co. Supt. Higgins of Warren Co., provides a normal 
institute of five weeks for his teachers, this summer.——Mon- 
mouth Coll. graduated 25 this year. 


InpIANA.—Greek and French have been added as optional 
studies to the course of the Indianapolis High School. 
W. C. Latta, a graduate of the class of ’77, and who has 
spent much time recently at the Agricultural Coll. in the study 
agriculture, has beer appointed prof. of Agriculture in 
Perda Univ., in place of Prof. Ingersoll, recently made prest. 


of the Nebraska Agricuitural Coll, 
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Supt. Clancy has just held a most successful teacher’s insti- 
tute at Muncie; there were 100 teachers enrolled. The per- 
centage of attendance was very good during the whole session 
of 20 days, averaging 8 hours a day. 


State Editor, Louis K. WEBB, Junction City, Kan. 
Kansas — James E, Williamson, of Logansport, Ind., 
has been elected principal of Topeka High School. He is a 
graduate of Wabash Coll. 

Topeka has a school population of 6,800, according to the 
school census just completed. 

Leavenworth pays $1,525 per month in salaries to the teach- 
ers in the city schools. The salaries range from $35 to $62.50. 

Prof. Buel T. Davis, of the State Normal School, Emporia, 
was married at Oregon, Iil., on Aug. 9, to Miss Emma E. Waite, 
of that city. 

The Regents of the State Agr. Coll. have elected Mr. Cole 
of Oberlin, O, instructor in English Language and History, 
and Mrs. Kedzie lecturer on Household Economy, and supt. of 
the Female Dept. 

‘Abilene Acad.”’ is the name given to a “‘ practical and busi- 
ness school’’ established at Abilene by S. P. Harrington. The 
first term will open Sept. 4. 

The nomination of H. C. Speer for a second term as State 
Supt. of Public Instr. is a deserved tribute to the efficiency of 
his administration of the office. Of the 363 votes cast in the 
convention, he received 252, Supt. Wm. Wheeler 53, Prof. Geo. 
M. Stearns 58. 

Smith Co. Normal Inst. opened with an attendance of 55, 
Norton Co. 50, Barton Co. 52, Pawnee Co. 41. 

The Ford Co. Normal Inst. this year was the tirst held in the 
county. It opened with a good attendance, under the con- 
ductorship of Prin. A. P. Warrington, of the Quincy-street 
School, Topeka. 

The Davis Co. Normal Inst. this year was 30 per cent. larger 
than last, being the largest but one ever held in the county. 

The Crawford Co. Normal Inst. enrolled 149 members. 
This speaks well for the enterprise of Supt. Quick and the 
appreciation of Prin. Randolph at his home. 


KENTuUCKY.—Prof. A. C. Goodwin, who has for eleven years 
most acceptably filled the office of Supt. of Schools of Clark 
Co., Ind., has been elected to the superintendency of the city 
schools of Owensborough. 


MicHiegan.—The 45th Annual Report of the Supt. of Public 
Instr.,—J. V. Cochran,—for the year 1881, is a compact and 
able document. From its mass of valuable statistics we gather 
the following of general interest: 

At the date of the report there were 6,526 organized un- 
graded school districts in the State,—an increase of 174 over 
the number in 1880. Of this number 6,281 maintained schools 
an average period of 7.7 months, an increase of .2 of a month 
over the average length of school of the previous year. The 
whole number of children of school age reported (between 5 
and 20 years) was 518,204, of which number 71.7 per cent. 
attended school, showing a healthful increase in the aggregate 
attendance of over 9,000 children. 

The school population above referred to is embraced in the 
ungraded and graded school districts as follows: In the former 
291,431, and in the latter 226,863,—the 6,115 ungraded school 
districts containing the greater share of the school population 
of the State. 

There are 411 graded schools in the State,—an increase of 22 
over the number reported in 1880. There were 13,151 more 
children in their population than in 1880, and their actual 
attendance has been augmented by 10,890 pupils. About 41 
per cent. of the pupils of the public schools are enrolled in this 
class, and the average length of time during which school was 
maintained in them was 94¢ months. 

Missourn1.—A few of the leading teachers in the public 
schools of Kearney recently banded together and determined 
to establish a Co. Normal Inst. Failing to secure the services 
of an experienced conductor of institute work, L. B. Coates, 
G. B. Morrison, and P. H. Crafton made unsparing use of the 
proverbial shoulder, and the ponderous wheel rolled on. The 
institute was organized July 24, at Liberty, and continued until 
the 28th inst. Mrs. J. W. Foster was appointed secretary for 
the week. The number of teachers in attendance did not ex- 
ceed 34, but the deficiency in number was more than made up 
in interest. This interest was unabated, as each day’s recita- 
tion developed the long-standing need of just such an institute. 
The recitations, in every branch, establish the fact that our 
county teachers, as a class, require less theory and more prac- 
tice in order to keep well abreast with the dearest interests of 
the people. This week’s work proves the fact that Clay Co., 
through her teachers, is awakening to a true perception of her 
higher privileges in the educational system of her public 
schools. The Hon. D.C. Allen enlivened the hours by some 
very entertaining and forcible remarks. He is quite emphatic 
upon the subject of school-government, and takes the ground 
that good school-government is the result of force; that law 
acts equally upon all; that boys are men, with the moral nature 
not fully developed; that all men cannot be governed by the 
law of moral suasion; that what will not govern the man can- 
not be expected to govern the boy. He declared that a teacher 
who wishes to reach the best and noblest part of a boy’s 
nature must, each day, teach with the end of a switch project- 
ing over the edge of the desk. The honorable gentleman gave 
as an illustration, that the teacher in the school where he was 
educated frequently whipped 50 pupils per day,—quite a lar 
per cent. of the 228 in attendance. Mr. Allen’s theory, like 
the executioner’s axe, is a “‘ severe remedy ;”’ but judging of 
its efficacy from the living example, it must be sconaianaie at 
least in one case, elevating in its character and successful in 


its application. J. W. F. 


NEBRASKA.—The school board of Texama has decided in 
favor of a ten months’ school the coming year, divided into 
three terms. 

Mr. Miller, prin. of the high schools of Clear Lake, Iowa, 
has been secured by Kearney for the coming year at a salary 
of $100 per month. 

Miss Nora O’Connor, Miss Etta Stebbins, and Miss Gertrude 
Force, of New Albany, Ind., have been elected as teachers in 
the North Platte schools. 

D. B. Hueston goes to Tekamah, Burt Co., to take charge of 
the school at that - Salary $1,000 a year, with four assist- 
ant teachers provided for. Term begins inSept. Mr. Hueston 
taught the last term of the Geneva School very successfully. 

According to the Hastings Nebraskan, in educational matters 


Hastings will soon stand second to no city in Nebraska. Her 
high schools, they say, have about reached a standard of per- 
fection, and with their new $30,000 school-house will be en- 
abled to perfect all matters pertaining to education. And then 
a proposed college is to be the grandest institution of all. 

Forty dollars a month seems to be a “‘ fair’’ salary for male 
teachers in Nebraska, according to our exchanges. 


State Editor, E. T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, N. Y. 

New Yorxk.—The Public School System of the City of New 
York is the subject of a German lecture by Dr. Hartwig Gercke, 
a veteran pedagogue who for many years followed his vocation 
in that city. Dr. Gercke finds that during the last thirty years 
there has been much improvement in the public schools, and 
that some of their most glaring defects have been more or less 
remedied. His severest criticism is directed against the mark- 
ing system, and against the excessive practice of examination, 
and especially of examination by others than those who do the 
teaching. The doctor is a warm admirer of the Normal Coll., 
which he considers, on the whole and in spite of various faults, 
a well-organized and useful establishment. He is also favor- 
ably disposed toward the Coll. of the City of New York, and, 
so far from agreeing with those who from time to time engage 
in futile attempts to abolish it, he would rather develop the 
school system in the direction of high schools, considering that 
no system of public instruction can be called complete which 
confines itself to the lower branches. He considers it strange 
that while the cost of the city colleges is so often urged against 
it, the much greater comparative expensiveness of the nautical 
school, $249 per pupil, is never mentioned. One feature of the 
system meets with his unqualfied approval ; not only does the 
city furnish its school-children w all the text-books and 
stationery 7 need, but it does so at the remarkably low 
average cost of 90 cents per annum per pupil, the extire ex- 
penditure for this purpose in 1881 having been only $119,161. 

Ingham Univ., Le Roy, has a new prest. or chancellor in 
the person of Rev. E. B. Walworth, D.D., who was pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church at Albion. 

The women teachers in the public schools of Rochester have 
asked for an increase of their salaries. They are now receiving 
sums ranging from $250 to $450, only those who have taught 
for several years getting the larger sum. Day laborers get 
better pay than this. It is an extraordinary result of republi- 
can institutions that civic retrenchment should always begin 
with cutting down the salaries of women teachers.— Woman’s 


Journal. 


State Editor, C. J. ALBERT, Germantown, O. 

Ox10.—From reports there has been an unusually large 
attendance at county teachers’ associations in most of the 
counties in the State. The addition of U. 8. History to the 
branches of examination for a county certificate has created a 
general demand for instruction in that subject, and ae a 
lecturer at institutes has grown patriotic over the deeds of his 
forefathers, carrying with him the teachers to Plymouth Rock, 
Lexington, Bunker Hill, and Concord. 

The Montgomery Co. Teachers’ Inst. was in session one 
week, beginning Aug. 14, with an attendance of over 200, the 
largest in the history of the association. The instructors were 
Pres. A. Schuyler, Baldwin Univ., and Supt. John Hancock, 
Dayton. The former lectured on Arithmetic and Mathemat- 
ical Geography, the latter on English Literature, Grammar, and 
Reading. The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Prest., B. F. Hershey; 1st Vice Prest., A. L. Rohrer ; 
2d Vice Prest., M. Lizzie Anderson ; Sec., Mrs. Helen M. 
Reiszer; Treas., A. J. Willoughby. 

The instructors in the Preble Co. Teachers’ Assoc., which 
began Aug. 21, were Prof. Chas. L. Loos, prin. first district Day- 
ton schools, and Prof. Cole. 

The Darke Co. Inst. began Aug. 21, and remained in session 
two weeks; prest., J. T. Martz. 

Prof. Charles E. McVay lectured in the Clinton Co. Teachers’ 
Assoc. Before the same body of teachers Prof. E. B. Harian, 
supt. Germantown schools, delivered a lecture on the subject 
of ‘‘Education.”’ It is spoken of asa very able address. 

At the Hamilton Co. Teachers’ Inst., held at Harrison, 
addresses were delivered by Supt. R.W. Stevenson, Columbus, 
and Supt. A. B. Johnson, Avondale. 

The following supts. have been reélected for 1882-3: J. W. 
Doud,.Toledo; John Simpson, Mansfield, $1,800; J. B. Peaslee, 
Cincinnati, $3,500, 9th year; A. C. Duel, Urbana, 21st year; L. 
D. Brown, Hamilton, 6th year; T. E. Orr, Bridgeport, for two 
years: Geo. Campbel!,Waverly; M. H. Lewis, Circleville; E. B. 
Cox, Xenia, $1,500; R. B. Marsh, Mt. Vernon, 16th year; A. N. 
Bernard, Cuyahoga Falis; P. W. Search, West Liberty, 7th 
year; G. N. Carothers, Salem, 6th year; A. A. Douglas, Belle- 
ville, $1,100 ; C. C. Davidson, New Lisbon ; Samuel Findley, 
Akron, 15th year; R. H. Kinnison, Wellington, 4th year; F. B. 
Pearson, West Jefferson, 3d year, $1,100; W. J. White, Spring- 
field, 9th year, $2,250; Hitchcock, St. Clairsville, $1,100; Wm. 
Richardson, Chillicothe, 8th year, $2,000 ; Dean, Washington; 
J.W. MacKinnon, London, 6th year, for two years, $1 “ak 
W. Stevenson, Columbus, 11th year, for two years ; Chas. R. 
Shreve, Martin’s Ferry, 24th year; M. E. Hard, Gallipolis; W. 
S. Eversole, Wooster, for two peers 5 H. Bennett, Franklio, 
17th year, for three years ; Frank G. Lee, Plymouth, 4th year; 
Joseph Rea, Dresden. 

The Adelbert Coll., established at Cleveland by Mr. Amass 
Stone, in memory of his only son, will be opened to students 
about Sept. 15. The buildings are nearly completed, and the 
deferred commencement of Western Reserve Coll. will be held 
in Cleveland before the opening of the new term. 

Hamilton Coll. has recently had a gift of $50,000. It will be 
expended in the erection of a new building devoted to scien- 


tific purposes. 


State Editor, V. G. Curtis, Corry, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—T. M. Balliet, Co. Supt. of Carbon Co., 
in his report suggested that the best teachers be omaieroe in 
the “ae and lowest grades, these to receive the highest sala- 
ries. any inferior or inexperienced teachers must be em- 
ployed, he says they should be put into the grades between the 
grammar and primary schools, ata lower salary than is paid 
the primary teacher. He proposed this plan to several school 
boards a year ago. They made the change at once, and the 
results are very satisfactory. The school board at Weatherly, 
which took,the lead in this matter, at present pays the primary 
teacher $11 a month more salary than some of the teachers in 
the intermediate grades. Several other boards purpose making 
the change this coming year. 


In this county there are three private schools open during 
the summer months, which have for their special aim the 


a of teachers. One of these is located at Weissport, and 


is in charge of Mr. J. F. Snyder; another at Center Square, in 
charge of Messers G. K. Musselman and Tilghman M. Balliet; 
the third, in charge of Mr. J. P. Rowland, is located at Weath- 
erly. These schools have done excellent work during the past 
year, and their influence is perceptibly felt in the communities 
in which they are. ; 

The Philadelphia Board of Ed. estimates its expenses for 
next year at $1,715,999.04. Of this sum $1,135,025 will go for 
teachers’ salaries. 

A society of women exists in Germantown, called ‘‘ The Po- 
litical Education Society.”’ Its object is ‘the education of its 
members with a view to increasing their usefulness as citizens 
of the United States, and the extending of the means of such 
education as much as possible to others.’”” They meet once in 
two weeks, ‘‘read aloud some work upon government or poli- 
tics, and discuss what they read.”’ 

Miss Delia T. Smith, teacher of English language and litera- 
ture, who has been connected with the Shippensburg Normal 
School almost from its organization and who has done much 
toward its present success and prosperity, has also declined 
reélection; she returns to her native State, Massachusetts, to 
open a Home and Day School for Young Ladies at Auburn- 
dale. Mrs. Kessler, of the Hagerstown (Md.) Female Sem., 
has been elected to the position made vacant by Miss Smith’s 
resignation ; and Miss Herron, a graduate of National School 
of Elocution and Oratory, Phila., to the chair of Eocution. 

SoutH CAROLINA.— Many years ago E. M. Baynard, a 
wealthy planter of South Carolina, bequeathed $168,200 to the 
Coll. of Charleston; and now his grand-nephew, O. T. Baynard, 
in indigent circumstances, receives back the bread from the 
waters in the form of a free scholarship from the trustees of 
the high school and an annual grant of $300 from the Charles- 
ton City Council, to enable him to prepare for collage. When 
he is ready to enter the college he will be provided with a 
scholarship and maintained during his course at the city’s 
expense. — 

Texas.—Hood, a small but wonderful Co, near the setting 
sun, was ten years ago overrun with Indians; now there are in 
the Co. five large collegiate and academic buildings substan- 
tially constructed of superior stone. Add Ran Coll. has 398 
students; Granbury Coll. 250; Thorps Spring Coll. 130; Ac- 
ton High School 150, and Puluxy 100. Local option was 
adopted by the people of the county a few months since. 
There is not a saloon in the county, nor is liquor sold by the 
drug stores. The jail is empty. In no country is life and 
property more safe. The people are prosperous and happy, 
and in point of health this region is said to be unsurpassed. 

TENNESSEE.—The school population of this State, white 
and colored, numbers 545,875. During the past year the aver- 
age number of days on which the public schools of the counties 
have been at work has been 86; in 1880 it was only 68. The 
number of teachers employed is 6,880; of this number 1,338 
are colored. There are 4,338 schools for whites, and 1,270 for 
colored children. The average daily attendance last year was 
of 139,469 white children, and 41,046 colored. The public- 
school receipts were $706,152.13. There arein the State 1,467 
private schools, with 1,528 teachers, and an average attendance 
of 25,820 pupils. 


Urau.—The New West Education Commission has just 
purchased three sites for primary schools in Salt Lake City. 
A house convertible to school uses occupies one, and suitable 
buildings will soon be erected upon the other two. 


State Editor, THos. C. MILLER, Fairmont, W. Va. 

West Virernta.—At the institutes in various counties, 
while urging the importance and absolute necessity of educa- 
tional journals, the conductors have also suggested that teach- 
ers will find their local and county papers among their best 
helps, if they properly use them. We are glad to see an awak- 
ening spirit on this subject within our borders. Heretofore 
the newspapers have been somewhat to blame in the matter; 
the editors did not give enough attention to educational affairs, 
particularly the local school news of their respective commu- 
nities. Now, however, _anenge for the better has taken place. 
Both editors and teachers are beginning to see that their inter- 
ests are common, and that the reciprocal influence brought 
about will not only benefit them, but also be a power for the 
upbuilding of society, mentally and morally. Among the 
papers of the State that have placed their columns at the dis- 
posal of county supts. and teachers for educational items, we 
mention the State Journal, Parkersburg; Martinsburg Herald, 
Martinsburg; Randolph Enterprise, Beverly; Preston County 
Journal, Kingwood ; Huntington Republican, Huntington ; 
State Tribune, Charleston; Shepherdstown Register, Shepherds- 
town. We must not fail to note that Messrs. Goulden & 
Reilly, editors and publishers of the Martinsburg Herald, 
issued, for gratuitous distribution, “in the interest of educa- 
tion,’’ 500 copies of the proceedings of the Berkeley Co. Inst., 
held June 12-17. These enterprising gentlemen are heartily 
in apeecthy with educational work, and we are glad to know 
are having gooa success with the Herald. 

Parkersburg is to have a new school-building, with all the 
improvements as to heating, ventilation, and furniture; the 
cost will be about $16,000. Supt. A. L. Purinton has been 
retained for another year, this being his fourth year at the head 
of these schools. He is a live, practical worker, and to him 
Parkersburg is indebted in a great measure for the high stand- 
ing of her schools. 


VineintaA.—Gen. Marshall of Hampton, who is now in the 
East, reports a donation to the institute of a new building for 


machinery purposes. 


WIisconsin.—At the recent meeting of the educators of the 
blind at Jamesville the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing two years: Prest., G. H. Miller, of Kansas; Vice-Prest., 
Mrs. S, C. Little, of Janesville; Treas., O. Patton, of Arkan- 
sas; and ne Bao ew Sec., W. B. Wait, of New York City. 
St. Louis was selected as the place of the next meeting, in 1884. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A NECESSITY. 

Dr. C. O. Files, Portland, Me., says: ‘Of all the samples of 
medicine sent me during the past dozen. years, it is the only 
one I have ever found which has become a necessity in my 
own household.”’ 


STEEL 


Kn 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of. writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 
_ IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York. 
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SOURNATL OF EDUCATION. 


Aug. 31, 18872." 
wealth may justly feel proud, and we trust the day is not far| number of pupils to each teacher: High school, 20; grammar 
distant when it will be a permanently-established institution. schools, 33; intermediate schools, 28.3; primary schools, 50 ; 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. — Miss Mary Field and E A. Sears have been elected teach-| ungraded schools, 37.6. Cost of tuition for each pupil per 
State Editor, D. A. CLirForp, Manchester, N. H. ers of grammar schools in Malden; Miss S. A. Vinton, at Mill-| year in the several grades was as follows: High school, $46.66; 
4 W. Sanborn, Supt. of the State Far a lens bury; Miss L. W. Bartlett, at Chatham; Miss R. F. Burgess, | grammar schools, $30.53; intermediate schools, $11.20; primary 
— Mr. J. W. ’ ‘ m, and lecturer | at North Raynham; MissS. E. Woodman, to the high school at| schools, $8.00; ungraded schools, $11.29. 


‘NE W-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


in the Agricultural Coll. at Hanover, has accepted the position |Spencer. Charles H. Morse is elected to the grammar school 
q of prof. of Agriculture recently tendered by the Missouri}at Hingham, F. A. Carpenter at Walpole, and Charles S. Has- 
4 State Coll. kell, at North Weymouth. Mrs. Annie S. Hayward goes to 
— The Agricultural Coll., at Hanover, will admit women | Greylock Institute, South Williamstown, as teacher of French 
pupils at its next term, who will be given a special course of /and German, and Miss Annie L. Collins takes a similar posi-|, — Mr. E. P. Clapp, prin. of the Eaton School, New Haven, 
study, including butter and cheese-making and dairying in all| tion in Taunton High School;—both studied these languages | 288 resigned, and accepted a professorship in Illinois Coll. 
its branches. ° in Europe. Prof. W. Listard of Pittsfield has been elected Mr. A. B. Fifield, late of New Brunswick, N. J., succeeds Mr. 
— The alumni of the New Hampshire Coll. of Agr. had a prof. of Modern Languages in the St. Lawrence Univ. at Can- Clapp in the Eaton School. Mr. Fifield graduated at Yale 
pleasant annual meeting, recently, at White River Junction. |ton, N. Y., and H. E. Chapin, as assistant teacher in the Mil. |!" 1878. 

[t was voted to give $25 to the two members of the senior class|jtary Acad. at North Granville, N. Y. Mr. H. B. Lawrence|_— Mr. J. M. Russell a member of Wesleyan Univ., has been 
who should write the best essays on any subject connected | of Boston, will take charge of the academy at Warrensburg, | 2PP0inted prin. of the Deep River High School. Miss Laura 
with political economy. Officers were chosen as follows :| New Week. ’)| Tenney, late prin. of this school, has accepted a position in 
Prest., F. A. White, "72; sec. and treas., W. W. Kimball. '76;| — The Lee school committee have raised the salary of High- Plainville graded school. Miss Tenny is a graduate of the 

cor. sec., E. Whittemore, ’77; ex. com., J. F. Smith, ’73, J. G. | school Prin. Rice, $100. State Normal School, and a good teacher. 
Henry, ’77, G. J. Boardman, ’81. — The West Stockbridge schools begin Sept. 4, and the dis-|, ~ We are glad to learn that many of the teachers in Hart- 
trict system has been abolished. The new teachers appointed ford, whose salaries were reduced during the business depres- 
VERMONT. are: High school, George ‘Tolman; grammer, Emily Parih;| 00, hava recent had the same restored. Hartford schools 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. intermediate, Miss Walton; primary, Belle Boynton ; State ‘i> trict. Bethel, h: 
Line, Ella Stevens; ore-bed school. Milton Sprague, prin., and in Fiuastres district, Detnel, nas re 

— Mrs. Baird, who took the first prize offered by the Com- Lizzie O’Connell of Pittsfield: West Center, Sarah Lasher: cently been greatly improved. 

mittee on the Bicknell Fund, lives in Burlington. Her maiden Four Corners, Miss Fitch: Williamsville Miss McAlpine *} — Prin. Carleton and wife of New Britain returned from 
name was Ella M. Reardon. She graduated, some six or seven . : . — Texas on Saturday, the 26th, in health. Mr. Carleton was 


— Thirty-one States and territories were represented among 
years since, from the Oswego (N. Y.) Normal School. For the students at the Martha’s Vineyard Summer Inst. It is a po = 


curious fact, says the Institute Herald, that some distant sec- tion. We learn from the papers that the institute under his 
n f She tions sent more representatives than certain of the New Eng- hich! f tisfact 
land States. Thus Illinois and Ohio had more than twice as| Consolidate the central districts in Bristol and 
“State Normal ‘Schools mana ement of | a8 Maine and Vermont, and nearly twice as many as establish 1 hi h ‘We that 
Edson and Leavenworth at Johnson Ran dol h, and New Hampshire and Rhode Island. _A large proportion of the dditi ir the two ce 
Castleton, will open this fail with encouraging prospects. |*Udents were from the South and West. districts, and that the schools will continue under the charg 
The of Derby Acad heave Prof —At Holliston G. G. Pond has been elected prin. of the high of their 
Whittier prin. Prof. Whittier has until recently been in school, vice M. M. Parker; Miss Grace Dewing, of Norridge.| A new school-house, of brick, is in process of erection, to 


ock, Me., assistant, in place of Florence L Wilder, resigned, 
charge of the high school at Farmington, Me. As he was et 4 . : *| accommodate the rapidly increasing population in the western 
Miss Mary E. Jordan, of Saco, Me., prin. of the Middle Gram part of New Britain. In 1855 New Britain had a population 


leaving Farmington for Derby, the citizens tendered him a re- 
ception in recognition of his faithful services with them. of of 4,000; now it has, at least, 16.000. It has one high school, 
Derby is to be congratulated in securing his services. eng d to teach the West-|*ix graded and four ungraded schools. 

— Prof. W. W. Eaton, formerly of Amherst Coll., takes the minster High School, beginning Aug. 28. The following are|_ — Rev. H. R. Whitlock, who for two or three years has kept 
chair in Middlebury Coll., Vt., made vacant by the resigna- to be the teachers in the several schools: Ella Hodgman, Jen- a private school at Rockville, has leased the Ward place, which 

’ 
Sarah B. Jacobs, of Boston, has endowed five scholar. | Ble Bacon, Ella Burgess, Hattie King, Alice Welch, Mrs. Myra) Fesidence and school, giving him long-needed 
ships in the Univ. of Vermont for graduates of Brigham Acad. Merriam, Etta Parmenter. Edith Burgess, E. J. Merriam, H. 
Bakersfield. Mrs. Jacobs has already done much for the acad- Laing = OY. Sop tas ce ead prin. of the Rockville 
emy, and wil Goubtless give it her continued interest and gen-| <4501, Peabody, and Miss Ida M. Baker, of Waltham, of the FOREIGN. 
= Felton School. 
— Prof. Charles E. Garman, of Amherst Coll., and Miss| The following items are gleaned from information received 
MASSACHUSETTS. Eliza H. Miner of Ware, were married Aug. 24. Miss Ware|at the Bureauof Education, Washington, D. C.: 

Boston.—The Massachusetts Normal Art School has again| was assistant teacher in the high school when Prof. Garman ENGLAND.—A technical school is about to be established at 
opened its doors at the Deacon House, to enter upon the tenth/| was principal. ’ . 

Leicester, the main features of which will be to give instrue- 
school year, with very promising prospects of the completion; — Belchertown High School opened Aug. 28, with T. H. tion in the technology of spinning, and in the technology of 
of its first decade; the faculty of the school consisting of the| Patterson, of West Suffield, Ct., as prin. framework knittin OTT he » omen A of the Wyggeston said 
same efficient corps of instructors who, with untiring devotion| — Prof. Tower has been reappointed teacher of Music in the|},.¥6 civen £1.000 oe this object. the Science and Art De- 
to their work, have labored faithfully and with marked success | North Adams schools. South Kensington £500 £1.000 has 
in the years past, presided over by a gentleman of recognized| — Miss Edwards, associate prin. of Mount Holyoke Sem., ei raised by subscription and Bh soe £1.000 is all that is 
ability and large experience as a teacher of industrial drawing | and Miss Cowley, one of the teachers, have returned from a required to complete the scheme for the present The move-’ 
We feel confident that the Normal Art School will continne to| year’s travel and study in Europe. ion has been undertaken by the Chamber of Heusen eee and 
exercise and extend its elevating influence by sending out mis- the Rev. Canon Vaughan. Mr. Henry Mitchell, president of 
= ola. the pad RHODE ISLAND. the Bradford Technical School, has received from the Worship- 
how to appreciate and enjoy, but also how to execute that| — Prof. Liscomb, long and favorably known as teacher of 
which is true and pure and ennobling in art. Those who have| Latin and Greek in Mowry & Goff’s School, Providence, has give . 
watched the development of our art industries during the Jast| resigned to go into a business enterprise. ea Lee aero 
ten or a dozen years with that degree of interest which this} — Miss Minnie Hall, of Providence, has been appointed as-| GERMANY.—Reports from Germany indicate an increase in 
subject deserves, are convinced that even in this short space| sistant in the high school at New Britain, Conn. Miss Hall is|the number of schools that impart training in handicraft, and 
of time great progress has been made in American manufact-|a graduate of Wellesley-Coll., and has taught successfully in|@ growing interest in the physical training of youth. 
ures of every description, in which artistic skill and aesthetic | the Providence schools during the last two years. The fourth congress of German teachers was held at Kassel, 
taste forms an important factor; and it would be difficult to} — Mr. Norman Clifford of Maine, succeeds Mr. L. P. Mer- July 24,-26. The two most important subjects discussed were: 
name many articles whose value is not materially enhanced by|riam as prin. of the Broadway Grammar School, Pawtucket. | School savings-banks, and the employment of female teachers. 
such merits as originality in design, color, and finish, in addi-| — Mr. Alfred W. Chase, of Middletown, has been selected as| The congress pronounced against *‘ school savings-banks,’ 
tion to their real and utilitarian properties. There are un-| teacher of the ungraded school at Newport, at a salary of $1,000, | but recommended children’s savings-banks having no relation 
mistakable evidences all around us that even the common peo-| — Miss H. E. Holmes, who has taught in the public schools, to the schools, and not under the charge of teachers. It was 

le are carried along by the current, are beginning to exercise | of Mystic Bridge for the last seven years, has been engaged as| Maintained that there is no valid objection to the employment 
tter judgment in choosing where they may buy articles for | a teacher in the schools of Stonington borough for the coming | of female teachers in primary schools; that they should have 
use and adornment of home and person. This is a healthy | year. the same general and professional training as male teachers; 
state, and all active agencies which tend to encourage and edu-|_ — Prin. J. C. Greenough gives the employment of the parents | be judged by the same standards, and receive equal salaries. 
cate the people to a higher appreciation of that which is fair|or guardians of the pupils attending the State Normal School| Prussra.—A general assembly of delegates from the liberal 
and beautiful, teach them to discriminate between the truly|as follows: Farmers, 43; carpenters, 9; merchants, 6; clergy-| party convened at Berlin to discuss the program for the party, 
aesthetic and the ridiculously grotesque, and train those who| men, 6; engineers, 4; manufacturers, 4; operatives, 4; ma-| accepted the project submitted by Dr. Lasker, deputy to the 
by occupation become active workers among the masses, and |chinists, 3; masons, 3; factory overseers, marketmen, painters, | Reichstag. The article concerning the inspection of primary 
are deserving of the most liberal support. he Massachusetts | retired, 2 each; miscellaneous, 46. schools declares that the conduct and inspection of public in- 
State Normal Art School is a most powerful agency in this field) — From Supt. A, Jenck’s report of the Pawtucket schools! struction should belong exclusively to the State, and be exer- 
of educational labor, one of which the people of this Common-| we gather the following statistics, of interest to all. Average | cised by the agent of the State. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY (ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 


New School Algebra 


In Prof. Newcomb’s 


Mathematical Course. 
Contains proportionately more problems and 
exercises than any other Algebra. It is new, 
practical, and original. It aims to present the 
pupil with but one new idea at a time, and by 
examples and exercises, to assure its assimila- 


Riverside Family and Day School 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Auburndale, Mass. 


This school will be opened Oct. 4, 1882. Location 
unsu for beauty and healthfulness. Pupils pre- 
ared for Wellesley and Smith Colleges. Thorough 
nglish course. Superior instruction in other branches. 
Resident pupils will be under the personal care of the 
Principal, a lady of New-England education and expe- 


Will begin its 48th year Sept. 7. Fine laboratory, ob- 
servatory, and cabinets. Thorough instruction. Best 
of home influences. Send for circular to Miss A. E. 
STANTON, Prin., Norton, Mass, 378 h 


RUTGERS COLLEGE. 


Chartered ueen’s College” in 1770. 
New a N. J. Lhour fr. N York, on Pe. R.R. 


TEWKSBURY CENTRE, MASS. 
Commences Sept. 20. 
Miss Luoy A. HILL, Miss KATHARINE A, HILL, Prins. 


The Misses HILL, having had excellent success in 
their English and Classical Day School, will open Sept. 
20,°82, in connection therewith,a HOMt DEPARTMENT, 
located in Tewksbury Centre, a retired and 

ealthful village about twenty miles from Boston. 

Pupils can here — —- themselves for col- 

a 


tion before passing to another. 12mo0. $1.20| rience in teaching, and of a teaching-experience of ten Year begins (examinations for admission) Sept. 20, 1882. lege, or pursue such special courses as may be desired. 

ted hers, postpaid, for examination | yeat® in two leading State Normal schools of A equipped Particular attention given to the individual needs of 
with a view to introduction upon receipt of 60 cents eansyivania. rut 

’ *| For circulars, address Miss DELIA T. SMITH, Au- England colleges. Classical course, fulland thoro Miss L. A. HILv’s long experience in Germany not 

burndale, Mass, 383 d (i) Honorsin the intercollegiate contests. Best methods. only enables her to teach French and German by con- 


_ HENRY HOLT & C0,, 29 West 23d St., New York. 


illustrative collections of coins, photographs 
plans, etc. Ample provision for electives, with 
Prepcribed work, in Junior and Senior years, 
e Scientific Department is by act of Legis. 


stant practice in convevsation, but also gives her 
culiar a:!vantages in school government. Nativeteach-. 
ers will be employed whenever beneficial to pupils. 


THE OLDEST AND LARCEST FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL a 
ture the “‘ State Coll to ote ult 
PRIV ATE SCHOOL IN BOSTON For Young Ladies and Cirls, the Mechanic Arts.” Ample cabinets. Constant field. Reve. M. Colwell, Lowell; 
BELMONT, MASS. in surveying an cering, Inchemistry, | W, F. College, Murfreesboro, N.C. 
’ ’ boratory work for each student, with full appara- Add LUCY A. HILL 
—— (Sia miles from Boston.) tus; independent research by students is enco U 
© new Catalogue of Chauncy-Hall School gives an uates ormly secure profitable positions in 378 j 126 Worthen Street, Lowell, Mass. 
account of the preparation in the different d Thorough English education ; French, Painting, Elo- professional scientific work. 
preparation different depart- | and Horseback-riding specialties. full jaformation, Secty Butger’s College, 
ments for College, the Massachusetts Kmstitute ef| For circulars address Miss M-¢ . PRATT. 882d Epwarps Gates, Pa.D., LL. D., President, 


Techvology, and Business; and of the course of 
graduates of Neh schools who Wish one or two more 
ten for general culture before entering on active 


Special Students are received in any branches. 

© large number of teachers affords unusual advan- 
for students wishing to enter professional schools 

thout going through college. 

Young ladies wishing to study French and German 

ve unusual facilities at very low rates. 


The Fifty-fifth Year begins Sept. 13, 1882. 382c 


Miss GARLAND and Miss Wzs- 
TON will their Kindergarten and Advanced 
Onn at 52 Chestout St., Boston, Mass.,on Monday 
tore They wil! beat home after Oct. 1. Appiications 
pe © Normal Class, which opens in Noveniber, may 
as peeve, or made person between and 
ng r. 
Wiesbaden, Germany, Aug, 11, 1882, tea i 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 33d Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 5, 
1882, in the new college building. Clinica] instruction 

an opaed ospitals. prin 
Course Be Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, ond 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material 
and eEremite all matriculates of theyear. For fur- 
ther information address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., 
M.D., Dean, No. College Ave. and 2ist St., PHILA. 


WANTED, pores 

a gentleman bearing a medical acess, © tuation 
as teacher of botany. sodlo , and biological subjects. 
Would make avai'able, if desired, a set of Marshail’s 
Life-sized Colored Charts, and six of Beck’s ‘‘ New 
Histological Microscopes’? with cases for reagents and 
staining fluids. Address, BIOLOGY,” care of Editor 
of Tas JOURNAL. 380 


Kindergartners Trained 
At STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


OSWEGO, N. Y. | Ope 


Send for circulars. 381 h 


MOSES TRUE BROWN’S LECTURES 
Delsarte Philosophy of Expression. 


PROF. Brown will make engagements with Colleges, 
Schools, Teachers’ Institutes, and Literary Associations 
for a Fou CouRSE OF 12 LECTURES; fora PARTIAL 
CoursE or 4 LECTURES ; or for his Popular Lecture, 
“*A Glance at Delsarte’s Philosophy of Expression.” 

Address: COLLEGE HILL, Mass., 

Or, ALDINE HOTEL, PHILA. 382 


CULTURE. 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY — 


ns Sept. 14. in its NEW and SPLENDIDLWV 
EQUIPPED HOME, in the heart of Hoston; 
with accommodations at low rates, for 550 students, 
offering opportunities never before attainable in any 
city for pursuing under one roof all studies in Music, 
Euglish Branches, L.auguages, Elocution, 
Pine Arts, and Physical Calture, with TKACH- 
ERS of HIGHEST RANK. Complete courses. Diplo- 
mas and + conferred. Tuition low. Send for 
Calendar to EK. TOURJ EE, Boston, Maas. 882c¢ 
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Some Late Publications. 

Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
History of the World. - . - - - McCarthy Catholic Pub Soc, NY $1 50 
Heart and Voice. - - - - - - Sherwin, Root, etc John Church & Co, Cin 30 
Phonography. - - - - - - - Longley Robert Clarke & Co, Cin 75 
Sunday-school Hymnal. - - - - - Hutchins Cong Pub Soc, Boston 75 
The Beacon Light. - - - - - - Hoffman,Tenney Oliver Ditson & Co, Boston 20 
System of Mental Philosophy. - - - - Mabon 8 C Griggs & Co, Chicago 1 50 
The Minister’s Son. - - . - - - Stirling Harper & Bros, NY 20 
Kinley Hollow. - - - - . - Hollister Henry Holt & Co, NY 1 00 
Elementary Arithmetic. - : - - - Milne Jones Bros & Co, Cin 40 
Fac-Similes of Examples in Delineation. - - Moore Moses King, Cambridge 5 00 
Geometry and Faith. 3d edition, enlarged. - - THill Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston 1 25 
Charles V. New populared. 3 vols. - - - Prescott J B Lippincott & Co, Phila ea, 1 50 
Magna Charta Stories. - - - - - Gilman D Lothrop & Co, Boston 1 00 
Temperance and Gospel Songs. - - - White Natl Temp Soc & Pub H,NY 30 
Preparatory Greek Course. - - - . - Wilkinson Phillips & Hunt, NY 1 25 
Life of Christ. - - - - Hurlbut 6 “ 10 
Rocks, Minerals, and Stocks. - ° - - Smith Rallway Review, Chicago .75, 1 50 
Zodlogical Gardens. - - - - - Aunt Louisa Scribner & Welford, N 2 00 
Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare. - Phillips 3 00 
Linear Associative Algebra. - - - - Pierce D Van Nostrand, NY . = 


Differential Calculus. - - 


J Spare, AM,MD Author, New Bedford, Mass 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


How CompouND OXYGEN CURE ? 
We answer, In two important ways : First, by 
a rapid purification of the blood, in conse- 
quence of a larger supply of oxygen to the 
lungs; and, second, by revitalizing all the 
nerve-centers, the Compound inhaled having, 
in its manufacture, become magnetized, which 
gives it the quality known to chemists as 
*‘ozone.”’ A new and healthy action is at 
once set up in the diseased system, and general 
improvement follows as surely as effect fol- 


lows cause. If you wish to know all about 
this new and remarkable remedy, the use of 
which is rapidly extending to all parts of the 
country, send to Drs. Starkey & Palen, Nos 
1109 and 1111 Girard street, Philadelphia, for 
their Treatise on Compound Oxygen. It will 
be mailed free. 


THE attention of the readers of THE JOUR- 
NAL is called to the card of Miss Delia T. Smith, 
who announces a Home and Day School for 
Young Ladies, to open at Auburndale, Mass., 
Oct. 4. The school is situated in the most at- 
tractive part of Auburndale, being within three 
minutes’ walk from Riverside Station, and on 
high land commanding a beautiful view of 
Charles River. A fine belt of forest trees on 
the river side of the property adds greatly to 
the attractions of the place. The location is 
known to be remarkably healthful. The spe- 
cial design of the school is to prepare young 
ladies for Wellesley, Smith, and other colleges. 
It is also intended for those who, not contem- 
plating a college course, desire thorough in- 
struction in special branches, in connection 
with the elevating and refining influences of a 
Christian home. Miss Smith’s education in 
the best New-England schools, and her long 
and successful experience in teaching, both in 


Massachusetts and in the State Normal Schools 
at West Chester and Shippensburg. Penn., are 
a sufficient guarantee that her pupils will not 
only receive thorough instruction, but that 
careful personal attention will be paid to their 
individual needs. Miss Smith is fully indorsed 
by Hon. J. P. Wickersham, ex-Supt. of Penn- 
sylvania schools, Hon. Paul Chadbourne, 
LL.D., Right Rev. F. D. Huntington, Rev. 
E. E. Higbee, D.D., Supt. of Schools, Penn., 
Hon. Alexander Rice. LL,D., and many other 
prominent educators. 


IF you have any skin disease or diseases of 
the hair or scalp, any itching or discolorations, 
sun-burns, freckles, pimples, rough or dry 
harsh skin, you have in Dr. C. W. Benson’s 


Skin Cure a sure, perfect, and elegant rem- 
edy. Sold by all druggists. 


WE desire to ask the special attention of 
our readers to the announcement made in this 
issue of THE JOURNAL, by John Beardshaw, 
Fine Art Publisher, 112 Chambers street, New 
York, of a beautiful colored chart, entitled 
‘*The Pictorial View of the World.” This 
admirably-executed chart gives the names and 
dates of the great battles of the world from 
B. C. 528 to 1880 A. D.; fac similes of the arms 
and flage of all nations in colors, also of the 
gold and silver coins of all nations in exact 
size, with their nominal value in English and 
American currency. The Universal Time 
Dial-plate, showing the time in 45 cities when 
noon in London; striking representations of 
the various types of the Aithiopian, Caucas- 
sian, and Mongolian races; a map of the world 
in hemisphere; the solar system; a compara- 
tive view of mountains and rivers of both the 
Eastern and Western Continents; valuable 
tables showing the great discoveries, — geo- 
graphical, scientific, commercial, and indus- 
trial; exquisitely-colored representations of the 
Ccustumecs vf all pupulativu of the 
principal States and Cities of the world; name, | 
nationality, birth, and death of one hundred of 


the world’s great men, with their occupation; 
with biographical sketches and admirable por- 
traits of Columbus, Captain Cook, Alexander 


von Humboldt, and David Livingstone. We 
heartily commend this Chart to the attention 
of teachers and others seeking employment. 
It is a really useful chart, and should be intro- 
duced into every American home and school. 
Persons wanting remunerative work should 
apply to Mr. Beardshaw, as above, for terms, 
etc., etc. 


State Normal School, Lock Haven, Penn., an- 
nounces three valuable practical books for 
teachers, exactly adapted to meet their wants, 
Mr. Raub is an author of acknowledged abil- 
ity, and his work on School Management will 
be eagerly sought. It will be ready Sept. 15. 


Do you wish a beautiful complexion ? Then 
use Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It cleanses and puri- 
fies the blood, and thereby removes blotches 


and pimples from the skin, making it smooth 
and clear, and giying ita bright and healthy 
appearance. 


DuRING the coming year the course of study 
for the Philadelphia Training School for Kin- 
dergartners will embrace a thorough training, 
philosophically and practically, of Froébel’s 
method of education for the young, by Mrs. 
VanKirk, a course of kindergarten color-music 
by Prof. D. Batcheller, also lectures in natural 
science. In connection with the Training 
School there is a Model Kindergarten for ob- 


servation and practice for the students and ad- 
vanced classes, where the principles of the 
kindergarten are applied to reading, writing, 
and the other elementary studies. See card in 
THE JOURNAL under ** Normal Schools,”’ 

UNLESs you open a barrel of apples at the 
right end, they will be found getting steadily 
worse as you reach the bottom. Not soa box 
of Esterbrook’s Steel Pens, which are of uni- 
formly good quality throughout. 


VAN WINKLE WeEpon’s School-book 
Exchange, recently established at 90 Cham- 
bers street, New York, furnishes a convenient 
medium for the working off of remainders and 
over-stock of educational books. So long as 
frequent changes in text-books continue to 
be the rule, school-boards, dealers, school- 


officers, and teachers will have accumulations 
of stock of uncertain sale. Such aschool-book 
exchange as that of Van Winkle & Weedon 
furnishes, therefore, one means of disposing 
of any surplus. 


HEALY’s VEGETABLE TONIC PILLS allay 
and prevent child-bed fevers and severe after- 
pains. See advertisement on page 130. 


WE would invite the special attention of 
all teachers and students of the German lan- 
guage to Bacon’s New Leitfaden, by E. F. 
Bacon, instructor in the Sauveur College of 
Languges at Amherst, Mass., announced on 
the last page of THE JOURNAL and noticed 
among the ‘‘ New Publications,’’ It is a com- 
plete text-book of German Grammar and Read- 
ings, adapted both to the old and new method. 


It contains 141 dialogues, stories, songs, and 
plays, for pupils of all ages; songs with music; 
the best material for schoel entertainments; 
314 pages of large, clear type, handsome! 
bound. Price, $1 25; to teachers, $1. -Sen 
your address for 24 anew panes free to E. F. 
Bacon, Box 1, Hoboken, N. J. 

CEPHALINE will prevent convulsions in in- 
fants while teething. 


Bess NUMBERS MAGAZINES, BE- 

VIEWS, Books Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 
Books, Books in Neg Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), 
Odd and Out-of.the-Way Books, Books that have been 
searched for without success, Pamphlets, Reports. 
Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), etc. 


Second-Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue. 
. Pick-up Orders Solicited. 
A. CLARK, 


878 31 BAROLAY STREET, New Yor«. 


Pror. ALBERT N. Ravs, principal of Penn. [ 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


1102 Walnut 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
SOMETHING NE W.—Teachers Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 


DUPLEX 
Copy-Book. 


Two books in one at the price of one. Writing always near . Affords 
good, smooth support for the. hand. No stumbling on lower edge o book. Cir. 


culars and sample pages a 


Address 
. W.C. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield 8t., Boston, 


EDUCATION. 


An International Magazine. 


Bimonthly. 


DEVOTED TO THE SCIENCE, ART, PHILOSOPHY, 
AND LITERATURE OF EDUCATION, 


Thomas TH. Bichnell, 


CONDUCTOR. 


OcToBER, 1882.—No. I. 


CONTENTS. 


Frontispiece, Hon. William A. Courtenay, Charleston, S. C. 
I. The New University at Cleveland. Zdwin D. Mead. . 


II. The Influence of a Foreign Education on American Girls.’ J/rs. 
III. Emancipation of Teachers in Switzerland. Prof. W.N. Hailmann, A.M, 24 
IV. The System versus The Teacher. Prof. J. H. Hoose. . . 1198 

V. Is the Prize-System, on the Whole, the Best for Colleges? /. #. 
Carlisle, LL.D., Prest. Wofford College, S. C. ; + 33 

VI. ‘The Fundamental Thoughts of Pestalozzi and Froebel, and their 
Relation to Primary Schools. /. Beust, (Trans. by M. Talbot.) 42 

VII. Scientific Study and Work for Women. AMMiss H. W. Whitney, 
VIII. Societies for the Suppression of Vice. Homer B. Sprague, Ph.D. 70 
IX. Some Causes of Failure Among Teachers. Miss Mary R. Alling. 82 


EDITORIAL, 
X. Hon. William A. Courtenay, Charles- XII. The National Council of Education. 100 
a » 94| XIII, Education vs. Heredity. 3 02 
XI. Notes. . - 99! XIV. Foreign Notes, . 103 
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SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


90 Chambers St., N.Y. City. 
TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 


By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 


Is a book that may be read with both pleasure and 
profit during the idle hours of Vacation. 


4! ARTICLES ON 4i LIVE LOPICS. 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 


Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
830 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


NOW READY, 


Primary Teacher, 
Vol. 5, bound in Oloth, 396 pp. Price $1.50. 


There is no better aid to teachers of Primary and 
Ungraded Schools, who desire to keep abreast of the 
progress made in improved methods of instruction. 

N. E, PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SEND FOR OUR 


BARGAIN 


Catalogue of Books, 
And you will become a purchaser. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


1234 Nassau Street, New Veork. 


STATIONERY 
ENGRAVING 
DEPARTMENT. 


College, Class, and Society Invitations 
and Celebrations engraved in the latest 
and most approved styles. An examin- 
ation and comparison of our work is so- 
licited ; also an opportunity of presenting 
any required estimate. 


Correspondence invited, 
GEORCE R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 
(Established in 1816,) 


Books, Stationery, and Engraving, 
8123 Broadway, New Yerk. 


Estey Organ Co., 
GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 
Estey Organs, 
Haines Upright Pianos. 
Hazelton Pianos, 
601 Wasuinetoy St., Boston, Mase, 
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EDUCATION. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


1a” When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns please state that 

ou saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTIon, Boston, Mass. 


SpECIAL attention is called to Raymond’s 
Vacation Excursions ; all traveling expenses 
included. Eight grand autumn trips for Au- 
gust and September, 1882. The first of this 
series of autumn trips will occupy the closing 
part of August and the first day of September, 
terminating just previous to the opening of 
the schools,—visiting New York, up the Hud- 
son River, by day boat to Albany; thence to 
Trenton Falls, Utica, Syracuse, Niagara Falls; 
back to Saratoga Springs, up to Lake George, 
calling at Fort Ticonderoga; thence by boat on 
Lake Champlain, to Burlington, Vt., and from 
that point to Montpelier, Wells River; thence 


over the Boston, Concord, Montreal & White 
Mountain R. R. to Plymouth, N. H., arriving 
in Boston Sept. 1,.—a tendays excursion to 
some of the most famous watering places and 
most romantic resorts in New York and New 
England. Following this tour will be four 
weekly trips of six days each, to Lake Mem- 
phremagog and the White Mountains, leaving, 
respectively, —_ 4, 11, 18, and 25. These 
trips will be fully explained by calling upon 
W. Raymond or I. A. Whitcomb, 240 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, or by sending for circular. 


SwAsEY’s BLACKBOARDS. — They are the 
best, and always give satisfaction. Economic- 
ally considered, no school should be without 


them, as they will last for years, and you 
always have good blackboards when you have 
Swasey’s. Address J. A. Swasey, 21 Brattle 
street, Boston. 


WE are persuaded that the ancient Hermes 
with all the subtle art and natural resources 
of the alchemist was a very poor doctor com- 
pared with Mrs, Lydia E. Pinkham, of Lynn, 


Mass. Hermes may have been, after all, but 
a clever practitioner of the Black Art; but we 
know there is no humbug in the pharmaceu- 
tical chemistry of Mrs. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound, 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 6 Barclay and 12 Vesey 
streets, New York, has lately invented an Elec- 
tric Machine which surpasses anything of the 
kind in the world, for effectiveness, rapid and 
brilliant sparks, and working in all weathers. 
It is an elegant machine in all respects, and 
cannot fail to give entire satisfaction to all 
teachers and students of science. Mr. Benja- 
min is one of the longest established and most 
reliable importers and manufacturers of School 
and Laboratory Apparatus, and pure chem- 
icals, in this country. He has constantly on 
hand a very large, assorted stock of first-class 


apparatus. See his card on the second page of 
THE JOURNAL, and send for catalogues with 
illustrations and price-list. Now is the time to 
stock up schools, colleges, and scientific insti- 
tutions, and Mr. Benjamin is prepared to fur- 
nish the best goods for reasonable prices. 


AYeER’s Pitts cure headache by removing 
obstructions from the system, relieving the 


stomach, and giving. healthy action to the 
digestive apparatus. 


WANTED, 
An experienced teacher of common English Branches, 
who can also play the or and sing, to lead in devo 


tional exercises. Apply HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager Bureau of Education, 
382 tf 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 
WANTED, 


By an accomplished and experienced teacher who has 
been a Principal of a Mass. High School, «a ition to 
teach three or four hours per day only, with equitable 
compensation for such services. Apply to 
Higam Oroutt, Manager N. Bureau, 
380 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 
A woman to act as working housekeeper in the famil 
husetts, 


of Su tendent of a school in 
desirable position and a good salary. 
Apply at once to HI RAM ORCUTT, 
Manager of N. E. Bureau of Education, 
378 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


of -CLASS TEACHERS 


German and French with higher English 
NM ches, are in demand at the office of the N. E. 
ureau of Education. Apply at once to 
itt . HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


FOR SALE, 
The school 
in school furniture, good will, good words, and best 
fluence of the present principal, of a first-class Acad- 
Naz and Commercial College, located in a delightful 
fol etna city. This institution has been in succes- 
1 operation for eleven years, and will be disposed of 
only with a view of change of business. The rooms 
vcoupted are excellent, and admirably adapted to the 
perma of theschool The income during the past year 
r deducting the rent has been over $3000. ‘Sai 
for bam, and good will is now offered to the right man 
Sy Applyto HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N. E. Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PHONOG RAPH Vor Phonetic Shorthand. 


talogue of works, wit Phonographic Alphabet and 
ustrations, for beginners, sent on epplication. Ad- 
BENY Cincinnati, Q. $71-m 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, for Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—fer any department of instruction, low 
or ot see Candidates’ New Bulle- 
tim. Et is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seekin 
should have Application-form. 


pos 


positions 
Mailed for 


tage.) 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 


American School Institute 
262 eow 7 EAst 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


PINCKNEY’S AGENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS, 


Established 1873; JAMES CHRISTIE, Prop’r & Man’g’r; 
Domestic Build’g, Broadway and 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superio: 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 
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MISS HELENE HESSE’S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 West Zist Street, New York. 

Teachers and Professors provided with positions, and 
Families, Colleges, and Schools with competent In- 
structors. Miss Hesse refers by favor to the following 
families: Hon. Hamilton Fish, Hon. Wm. M. Evarta, 
and Mr. Cyrus W. Field. 

School Furniture and al! School-Supplies on fa- 
vorable terms; also GOULD’S ARITHMETICAL FRAME. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 


and ernesses. Call on or address 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE 
348-zz 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Aids Teachers to positions ; supplies Schools of every 

grade, and Families, with Teachers without charge; 
ves Parents information of Schools; Rents and Sells 
hool Properties. 

TEACHERS will do well to ascertain our liberal 
terms, Those having schools to dispose of should 
send us description, as the demand is large. No ad- 
vance fees. Full particulars, with application forms, 
and the “*EDUCATIONAL VISITOR,” an eight-page 
monthly, mailed for ——. Address 

D. F. DIMON, Manager, 

367 tf 1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Teachers Wanted, 


OF ALL KINDS, for early SPRING ENGAGEMENTS, 
Schools supplied with Teachers free. 
T h will find the central location and 
Jeacn ers “ Mutual Plan ” of this Agency 
make e avenue tu- 
THE UNIVERSAL GRADED GRAM’R BLANKS. Set, 35c. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
School and brary } Cincinnati, 0 
supplies at lowest rates. { Agents Wanted, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Manager, L. B. LANDIS, City Supt. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 


Prof. T. J. Mitchell, who has been for years one of 
the most successful superintendents of Ohio, was re- 
cently elected upon the recommendation of the Penn. 
Educational Bureau, to the superintendency of the pub- 
lic schools of Charlotte, N. C., with a salary of $1500, 
In a letter dated June 29, 1882, he says: 

“T have just taken possession of my new field of la- 
bor. Allow me to testify to my knowledge of the high 
merits of your Educational Bureau, and to commend it 
in the very strongest terms. I can conscientiously ad- 
vise all teachers seeking positions to register with it. 
I also believe that boards of education in search of 
teachers may place the utmost confidence in the candi- 
dates you recommend.” 

Send stamp for application-form and testimonials. 

L, B. LANDIS 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa. 


N. E. Bureau of Education. 


Applications for Fall Schools are now 
coming in. Teachers who desire to secure the 
best. positions should register immediately. 
Blank Forms of Application and Circulars 
sent to all inquirers, free of charge. The de- 
mand for good teachers at this office is greater 
than ever before. 

The Best Teachers in the West and 
South wanted (to join our Bureau) for the 
supply of Western and Southern Schools of 
every grade ; first-class Teachers from the East 
to take important positions in Families, Public 
Schools, Academies, Seminaries, and Colleges, 
and to act as Superintendents in the West and 
South ; and ali Eastern Teachers who desire 
employment and preferment at home, as the 
New-England Campaign for the ensuing year 
is about to open. Several important positions 
for first-class Teachers of Vocal Music 
and Art are waiting to be filled. 


The N. EB. Bureau of Education is pre- 
pared to supply, both Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Teachers of Piano Music, and of Modern and 
Ancient Languages, of the highest order of 
talent, who have had successful experience in 
teaching ; also, to furnish competent Elocu- 
tionists to Colleges, Seminaries, Academies, and 
Lyceums, to drill classes for Commencement 
exercises, and to give public entertainments. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 


| Manager Bureau of Education, 
373 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of 


Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 


Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
both Field and Office use, 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf 1 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
Il. tical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 
Ill,—Magic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


=z (1) 924 Chestunat St,, Philadelphia. 


GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
OBJECT -FORMS and SOLIDS. 
Best Goods at Lowest Rates. 


Send for List to 


CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 
WINDSOR LOOKS, CT. 
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A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Illustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,’’ 
and adopted by the “ Society for the Encouragement 
of Home Study.” Price, 00. Also, 


50 SPECIES OF SHELLS — PRICE, $2.50, 


Ww. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 
168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers, Importers, 
SiO Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 

Have recently published 
ualitative Chemical Analysis. 
uctory Chapter on the Course of Anal- 


Tables for 
with an lntr 
yee By HEINRICH WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 

ird American, from 1ith Germaned. Edited by 
Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 
son Coll., Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50 by mail, postage free. 
ew Our various catalogues, covering every branch 
of Applied Science, sent free to any onein any _ of 
the world who will furnish his address. ZZ 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00O., 


87 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


New ‘Inductive Arithmetics. 


LEACH, New York, \ Agents. 


ORLANDUV 
8. E. BEEDE, Dubagqzue, Ia., 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 


Publishers, 811 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 


SADLER’S COUNTING - HOUSE ARITHMETIC, Royal 
8vo, half arabesque, 510 PP» retail price, $2.25, The 
most complete treatise of the kind ever published. This 
work has received the unqualified indorsement of the 
principals of numerous Commercial Colleges. Examin- 
ation copies, with a view to introduction, mailed on re- 
ceipt of two-thirds of price. Circulars of this and other 
valuable text- books sent on application. 873 


HALL & WHITING, 


Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention d to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 


Libera] discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf eow 


TO 


Order all PERIODICALS American 
SAVE 


and Foreign, at CLUB RaTsEs. Send 
MONEY. 
253 az 


stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 

of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SOHEDLER’sS SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
Address HENRY D. YES & CO., 
13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Zujidg pus 
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GILDERSLEEVE’S 
NEW LATIN PRIMER, 


To be ready Aug. 2ist, challenges the attention of all 
teachers and students of Latin. Handsome 12mo, 210 
pages. Price, 90 cts. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
381d 10 Murry Street, New York. 
Official Educational 


Literary Notes. Paper of ‘Nebracks. 
Volume IX.; twenty numbers a year; $1.25. Devoted 
strictly to Nebraska Schools and Teachers. By 


B, FIFIELD, Fairmont, Neb. 


Several students from the East who have a tendency 
to weak lungs, bronchial affection, or asthma, have 
found permanent relief in Colorado, and have been 
able to carry forward their studies toadventage. Send 


for catalogue, 
E. P. TENNEY, President, 


381 f Colorado Springs, Col. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Li- 
braries, and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 

Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 

Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 
ea For the College Calendar, containing full par- 

ticulars, apply to 

Miss ALICE E, FREEMAN, President, 

Wellesley, Mass. 
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DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Opento bothsexes. Address the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres, 


MORY COLLEGE, 

OXFORD, GEORGIA. 

Emory College was organized in 1837. It is located 
in a region (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, ATrious G. 
HayGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladiesandgentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. Gro. F. MAGOUN, Prest. 335 tf 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
( Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 zz 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
y¥_ Address Prof. C. 0. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass, 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
E. H. BARLOW, A.M., Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
4 For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 


INDERGARTEN, 
THE PHILADELPHIA TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR KINDERGARTNERS, 
Reopens October 19. 
383 i Mrs, VAN KIRK, 1333 Pine Street, Princ. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Tenth 

ear begins Monday, Sept. 4, at 1679 Washington 

St. (bene House), Boston. Candidates for admission 

will present themselves at the school at10 A.M.. former 

students at 9. OTTro Fuous, Acting Principal. For 

circular and further particulars address the Curator, 
Miss E. F. LOOKE, at the school. 381 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WOROESTER. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 7, 1882. 

55 zz ddress E. H. RuSsELL, Principal. 


PpHODE-IsLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
A Special and Ad 
Regular course of s wo years. an - 
vanced Course for spec al classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
September 6, 1882. For circulars, etc., address Miss 
ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both 
0 


Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, 
r catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BOYDEN, A.M 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGARB, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAS8s, 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. 8oorr. 138 


PREPARATORY. 
Prtiee AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 


R. I., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, or 


usiness. 1, teachers. 2. H-acellent char- 


ap 
drill. 7. Elocution 


ODDARD SEMINARY, B vt. A 
Boarding School for both sexes. expenses moderate. 
catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80ss 
ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
D. BLAKESLEE, A.M. 


first-class 


Commercial College. Rev. 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 as 


of THE JOURNAL for the 


Bound Volumes years 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880, 


and 1881, sent to any address. Price, $4.00. 


Address, NEW-ENG. PUB. CO., 
380 . 16 Hawley St., Boston, 
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SJOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVI.—No. 8. 


ERRORS IN THE USE OF ENGLISH. 


By tHe Latte WILLIAM B. HODGSON, LL.D., 
Fellow of College of Preceptors, and Prof. of Political Economy in Univ. of Edinburgh. 


AMERICAN BREVISED EDITION. 


The aim of this volume is to cultivate a correct use 
of the English language (particularly in writiog) by 
pointing out many breaches of common rules made by 
writers of high reputation. The valae of the work lies 
in “its orderly arrangement of the different classes of 
errors to be avoided, its wide range of examples, and 
its lucid and learned exposition of principles.’’ 


The surprising mistakes of authors of the highest 
rank which are here pointed out indicate that there are 
few persons who might not derive some benefit from 
a careful stndy of this work. It will also be found very 
useful for classes in grammar and literature. A copi- 
ous index, forming a complete topical guide to its con- 
tents, is a valuable feature of this work. 


Price, $1.50 retail. 


of $ 


A somnpte copy for examination will be forwarded, post-paid, to any teacher or school-officer, on receipt 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 


The STUDENT’S 
MYTHOLOCY. 


By C. A. WHITE, 


Author of “White's Classical Literature,” etc, 
Arranged for the use of Schools and Academies, 

The Student's M thology is a practical work, prepared by 
an experienced teacher, and designed for pupils who have not 
yet entered, or who, like the greater number of those attending 
our schools and academies, are not likely to enter upon aregular 
classical course. New edition now ready. A handsome 12mo 
volume, 815 PP.» cleth, $1.25. Copies sent post-free for 
examination, with a view to introduction in school or college, 
for 75 cents, 


A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 


BACON'S NEW LEITFADEN. 


By E. F. BACON, Pu.B., 


Instructor in the Sauveur College of Languages at 
Amherst, Mass. 


A complete Text book of German Grammar and 
Readings. 141 Dialogues, Stories, Plays, and Songs 
with Music. Price, $1.25; to teachers, $1 00. 

Address E. F. BACON, 
Box 1, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


ey Twenty four sample pages sent free on applica. 


Deutsche Schreibdschrift, Anhang zu Bacon’s 
Leitfaden, a 16 page epgraved copy-book, extra double- 
ruled paper, 15 cents; to teachers, 10 cents. 382 tf 
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E.H. BUTLER & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
28 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 


355 zz PHILADELPHIA, 


A Novel Offer 


TO TEACHERS DESIRINC 


Out-door Employment. 


JOHN BEARDSHAW, Fine-Art Publisher, 
112 Chambers Street, NEW YORK, will send a 
sample of one of the most beautiful Educational Charts 
ever published, on approval or return, to any Teacher 
desiring to sell it by subscription and giving references 
to school officers and clergymen. ‘Ihe merits of the 
Chart justity this liberality. It is equally beautifal and 
useful, an ornament in any house or school. Size, 
31x41 inches. Retail price, $3 00. ‘Tired brain-workers 
can teach while selling it. Send, first, for full descrip- 
tive circular, as above. 383 tf 


734 Broadway, 

OLAKE. & MAYNARD, 734 Brosdvay 
Andersen’s Mistories and Hist’1 Readers; 
l.eighton’s History of Rome; 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Beed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 

lish and Higher Lessons in English; 
Hiutchison’s rnysioiegy and Mygiene. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. I. SMITH 
46 Madison 8t., 111 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


PUBLISHERS OF | PHILADELPHIA. 

MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Gymnastic Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD’S New U.S. History. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. 

ROYSE’S American Literature. 153 Wabash Ave. 
ROYSE’S English Literature. CHICAGO. 
APPLETON’S Young Chemist. | 


MACMILLAN & CO.’8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
HMuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiclogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical °9 1.10 
Bescoe’s Lesecns in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic -90 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessousin Astronomy, 1.35 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
22 Bond Street. New York. 


PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 
for our Grand Premium Lisé¢ if you wish to 
Address 


SEN make Vacation a profitable one, 
B JOURNAL, 16 Hawley &t., Boston, Mase. 


5 NEW BOOKS 


Now Ready. 


CHASE & STUART'S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 


Price, $1.00; For examination, 60 cents. 


CHASE & LATIN READER. 


Price, $1.00; For examination, 60 cents. 


CHASE & STUART'S LATIN GRAMMAR. 
Price, $1.35; For examination, $1.00. 


CHASE & STUART'S OVID, with Lexicon and Notes. 
Price, $1.35; For examination, $1.00. 


A MANUAL OF ELOCUTION AYD READING. 
By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, Principal of State 
Normal School, Millersville, Penn. Price, 
$1.50; For examination, $1.00, 


tay Send for Catalogue. Please address 


ELDRIDGE & BRO, 
17 North 7th St., Philadelphia. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Pranklin Sq... NEW YORE, 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; *‘ THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
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TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden-Clarke|' 


proposes to call it. 18,987 vols. sold in 
six months to March |, (882. 

Now Ready: Merchant of Venice; Julius Czesar; Tem- 
Reet: Henry VIII; Richard I1; Richard III; Macbeth; 

idsummer-Night’s Dream; Henry V; As You Like It; 
Hamlet; Much Ado About Nothing; Romeo and Juliet: 
Othello; Twelfth Night; Winter’s Tale; King John ; i 
Henry IV; 2 Henry [V; Lear; Taming of the Shrew; 
All’s Well that Ends Well ; Coriolanus ; Cymbeline ; 
Comedy of Errors; Antony and Cleopatra; Measure for 
Measure; Merry Wives of Windsor; Love’s Labor’s Lost; 
Two Gentlemen of Verona; Timon of Athens. Send 
for Circular. A. 0. STOOKIN, Agt. for New 

00 47 Franklin St.. Boston, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Books for Supplementary Reading. 


AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. $1.00. 

AMERICA PROSE. Selected from Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critica] Introductions and 
Notes. $1.00. 

BALLADS AND LYRICS. 150 Poems, selected 
and arranged by HENRY CABOT LODGE. £5.30, 

POETR FOR CHILDREN. ited 
SAMUEL ELIorT, late Supt. of Boston Schools. 
pp.. fully illustrated. 75 cts. 

LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS. Selections 
from the Works of H. W. Longfellow. Edited by 
JOSEPHINE E. HODGDON. With Illustrations. 25¢. 

HOLMES L.EKAFLETS. Selections from the 
Works of O. W. Holmes. Edited by Josreraine E. 
HopGpon. Leaflet Pamphlets (for Teachers) 25c.; 
Leatiets (for Pupils) per package, 25¢.: Leaflets, 25 
or more packages, each 20¢, net. 

(@™~ Special Rates for Introduction. 


+ALL MAPS+ 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices, 
AT THE 


. BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


15 Bromfield St. 
Joun A. Borie, Manager. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Rid path’s Indactive Grammar. 

Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. &, 

Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8S. 

Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets, 

Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessons in Philology. 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & O0.,. 


New Publications. 107 Chambers St.. New York, 
Bartholomew’s New Drawing Series. 
Gillet & Bolfe’s New Physics. 

L.itsle Giems of Literature. 

Campbell's %«hooil Keceords. 

Pa:-oa Danton. & tic ibacr’s Cony Books. 

Americau Standard Writing Speliier. 
Ontalogues, 


New-Bugiand 
A. 8. MANSON, 82 Bromfield 8t., Boston, 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY, 


( Educational Department), 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, have established a 


General Agency at 87 Franklin Street, Boston, 


for their EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, includ- 
ing their STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


All orders sent to this address will receive prompt 


attention: 
T. W. GILSON, Genl. Agt., 
87 Franklin 8t., BOSTON. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


377 


tudents. 
(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.95 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (i vols.), to $95 
Science Series (30 vols.), a & 


Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cysts. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poe for Home and 8c 9 25 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 50 


Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Se » 1.26 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Aisthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.768 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature, 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 1.80 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. fus. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading. 

Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
te the Publishers. 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Art anp PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 


The American Drawing Medels for the use 
an ence. 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and ne represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 

essons. 


Prang’s American (Chremes. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 


23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass., 
PUBLISH 
Bradbury’s Eaten’s Practical Arithmetics ; 
+6 Elementary Arithmetic ; 
Combining Oral and Written Work. 


Bradbury’s Algebra, Geometry, Trigenome- 
try, and Surveying; 


Stone’s History of England ; 


Mieservey’s Book-Keeping, single and dou- 
ble entry, for High-schools and Academies ; 


Mieservey’s Book - Keeping, single entry, 
for grammar schools. 


ge Send for Descriptive Circular. 370 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phiiadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 

Westiake’s Common School Literature. 

Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 

BRauab’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 

Sheppard’s Constitution. 

Peterson’s Science. 303 eow 


D. VAN NOSTRAND’S 
SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 


PRESCOTT’S QUALITATIVE CHEMISTRY, - 
BEILSTEIN’S CHEMIGAL ANALISIS, 86 


ATTWOOD’S BLOW-PIPK ASSAYING. - - 2.00 
RAMMELSBURG’S CHEMIGAL ANALYSIS, - - 2.25 
JONKS’S EXPERIMENTAL ORGANIO CHEMISTRY, .75 


MOTT’S OHEMIST’S MANUAL. Svo, - - = 6. 
CALDWELL & BRENEMAN’S CHEMICAL PRACTICE, 1.50 


23 Murray St. & 27 Warren St., N. Y. 


FIVE MUSIC BOOKS 


Of a Very Superior Character for Use during the 
Ensuing Fall and Winter. 


THE PEERLESS FOR SINGING-SOHOOLS, 

Price, 75 cents. 
A new, fresh and every way desirable book, with abund- 
ant material for the instruction of singing clazses, and 
for social singing. By W.U. Perkins. 
SONG BELLS FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 50 cents. 

* Has had a year’s trial, with uni- 

versal approval. in a multitude of schools. 
variety of wide-awake songs. By L. O. Emerson. 


LIGHT AND LIFE. 


Great success has attended this exceptionally fine col. 
lection, which has been before the public but a few 
months. Enthusiastic commendations wherever used. 


By R. M. McIntosh. 
FOR CHOIRS AND CON- 


THE CHORAL CHOIR. VENTIONS, Price, $1.00, 


It is the companion-book to THE PEERLESS, is larger, 
and has a much greater number of pieces for choirs, 
The a -class course is the same as that in the 
smaller . By W. O. Perkins. 


THE WELCOME CHORUS. 


Price, $1.00. This book, although of recent issue, has 
come to be regarded as a standard book for use in the 
higher schools, By W. 8. Tilden. 
Any book mailed, post-paid, for the retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


383 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
PoRTER & COATES, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA. 


The Normal Readers. 
Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Baker's Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
Coates’s Comprehensive er. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 
Sharpless’s Trigonom. 
Rauk’s Language Series. 
Gi, Gummere’s Surveying 
PROVIDENGE, |Thompson’s Political Economy. 

R. Greeley’s Political 
Dickens’s Child’s History England. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


is & 20 Aster Piace, N. ¥. 


PUBLISH 
The Franklin Readers. 
The Analytical Readers and Speliers. 
Hillard’s Readers. 
Warren's Class Word Speller. 
MacVicar's Arithmetics. 
The Franklin Composition Blanks. 
Seavey’s Coodrich’s History of U.S. 
Campbell’s Concise History of U. S. 
Eliot’s American Authors.” 
Baliey’s Elocution. 
Historical Epochs with System of 

Mnemonics. 

Elisworth’s Copy-Books. 


6 Bond Street, 
NEW YORK. 


205 Wabash Ave., 


CHICAGO. 


NOW READY, 


Our New and Complete Catalogue, 


INCLUDING 


Text-books 


For COLLEGES, SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS, anp 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


Practical Works 
For ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, MECHANICS,&c. 


With a full liet of our editions of 


John Ruskin’s Works, 


AND OTHER 
MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 
*,* Will be mailed gratis to any one ordering it. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
377 45 Aster Piace, New York. 


SUBSCRIBES should have a 
BINDER in which to preserve his 


JOURNAL. We furnish them for $1.50, postpaid. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Newest, VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA, 
Brightest, | MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. 


Maaury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Helmes’ Beaders, Histery, and Grammars. 


Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 


GILDERSLERVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. | Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT,) ix» {JAMES P. MACEE, 


805 Breadway, New York, 


38 Bromfield St., Boston, 


Issue the following list of CHAUTAUQUA TEXT-BOOKS, bound in paper ; size, 24mo. 


1. Biblical Exploration. A Condensed Manual on 
How to Study the Bible. By J. H. Vincent, 
Full and rich................ 

2. Studies of the Stars. A Pocket-Guide in the Sci- 
ence of Astronomy. By H. W. Warren, D.D. 10 

3. Bible Studies for Little People. By Rev. B. T. 

4. English History. By J. H. Vincent, D.D.....,.. 10 

5. Greek History. By J. H. Vincent, D.D,........ 10 

6. Greek Literature. By A. Pr, Vail, D.D..... eer 20 

7. Memorial Days of the Chautauqua Literary and 

8. What Noted Men Think of the Bible. By L. T. 

9, William Cullen Bryant............. 10 

10. What is Education? By Wm. F. Phelps, A.M. 10 
11, Socrates. By Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, A.M....... 10 
12. Pestalozzi. By Prof. Wm.F., Phelps,A.M...... 10 
13. Anglo Saxon. Ry Prof. Albert 8. 20 
14. Horace Mann. By Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, A.M.. 10 
15. Froebel. By Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, 4.M........ 
16. Roman History. By J. H. Vincent, D.D........ 10 
17. Roger Ascham und John Sturm. Glim of 
Education in the 16th Ceatury. By Prot. Wm. 
Christian Evidences. By J. H. Vincent, 10 


10 | 21. American History. 


10 29. Man's Antiquity 


19. The Book of Books. By J. M. Freeman, D.D. 10 
20. The Chautanqua Hand-book. By J. H. Vincent. 10 
By J. L. Harlbat, A.M, ... 10 
22. Biblical Biology. By Rev. J. H.W ythe, A.M.,M.D 10 
23. English Literature. By Prof. J. H. Gil 
24. Canadian History. hes........ 10 
25. Self-Education. By Joseph Akien, D.D., LL.D. 10 
26. The Tabernacle. By Rev. John Cc. Hill...... eeee 
27. Readings from the Ancient Classics...... .....-. 1 
28. Manners and Customs of Bible Times. By J. M. 
and By M.8. Terry. 10 
30. The World of Missions. By Henry K. Carrol. 10 
31. What Noted Men Think Christ. By L. T. 
$2, A Brief Ouiline of the History of Art.’ By Misa 
ef Outline e 
Julia B. DeForest... .......+ 0 
33. Elihu Burritt: “The Learned Blacksmith.” By 
34. Genes. 1. By Rev. 10 
Wm. Elliot riffis... eee 10 
35. Ones a General History. By J. H. Vin- 
36. Assembly Bible Outlines. By J. H, Vincen 


1@ 
87. Assembly Normal Outlines for Sabbath- 
Teachers. By 
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